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Naturally, when your students have learned on the machines they 
are most likely to use later on the job, they will do better work NEW INSTRUCTION BOOK 


... be more valuable to their employers. “Learning the Burroughs Calculator,” 


And that’s why training students on a Burroughs is so practical a 68-page manual complete with drills 
. so logical. and tests, is now available to public 


: ; . and private schools. 
Burroughs machines are found wherever there’s business. For ex- 


ample—24 of America’s leading companies have bought 40,003 
Burroughs Calculators and that’s only a small part of the total in use. 


One copy of the manual, providing 
80 hours of practice material, is sup- 
plied with each Calculator purchased. 


Burroughs basic business machines—adding, calculating, bookkeep- Additional copies may be obtained 

ing and accounting—are ideally suited for classroom use. They fea- at nominal cost. 

ture operating ease and simplicity, combined with extra-durable con- For schools offering longer courses, 

struction and remarkably low maintenance costs—the same features “Calculator Practice Drills” and “ Ad- 

that have made them standard equipment in so many businesses. vanced Addition Practice Problems” 
: i p : can be obtained to expand courses 

It’s easy to give your students the right start, when you standardize up to 300 hours. 


on Burroughs. Call your Burroughs man for full information—see 
the yellow pages of your phone book—or write direct to Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE'S Burroughs D 
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Parks School of Business, Denver—sensing the gen- 
eral business swing to IBM Electric Typewriters 
—is now giving its students the extra advantages 
of training on IBMs. 

Since making this installation, Parks officials 
have noted sharp increases in students’ eagerness 
to learn . . . as well as corresponding increases in 
the speed of developing important typing skills. 

Look into the over-all teaching benefits of IBM 
Electric Typewriters today! 


IBM Chacttics Typo 


“THE TEACHING TYPEWRITER” 
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keeping in step 
with modern business 





IBM, Dept. E-2 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


C] Please send booklet, “Electric Typewriters 


” 


in Education,”’ and latest classroom results. 


[] We'd like to see your free color sound movie, 
“Electric Typing Time,” on 
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Gone are the hours of listing dry, unimaginative rules and E 
memorizing abstract theories. Everyone... youngsters and 
adults alike at the Vocational and Adult Education School I 
of Racine, Wisconsin... learn filing methods and prin- 

, ; ; E , 
ciples by working out actual business problems with ] 
Identic practice sets. Identic...a miniature filing system 
with guides and folders just like those used in modern 
business offices ... gives students a chance to “file and find” 
under realistic conditions. ) 

Identic costs so little, too...less than 1¢ per student. ' 
Guides, indexes and folders are made of the same material 
° ° . . ° i 
used in actual business... will last for years. Identic is : 
made in both vertical and visible systems complete with 
problems, forms, tests, and a teacher's Manual. Why not 
find out how you can make your teaching easier, while 
securing better results? Just mail the attached coupon ° : : ; : 
8 J . P Miss Helenora Strachan, instructor of filing and indexing at 
today! No obligation, of course. Racine Vocational and Adult Education School, Racine, 
Wisconsin, helps a student in a filing class using Identic 
* vertical practice equipment, 
GF ~ ve | ‘7 was L FREE — YOURS FOR 30-DAY REVIEW 
New Fifth Edition of Progressive Indexing 
and Filing. Yours to keep if you adopt the 
book for your students. Complete and au- 
thoritative. Covers all recognized commer- 
cial systems; including latest developments 
such as filing-on-film. 304 pages fully illus- 
trated; in maroon leather. Only $1.40 or 
slightly more in Central and Western States. 
---- On ee er ee 
| MISS N. MAE SAWYER, D!RECTOR | 
| American institute of Records Administration | 
| Room 1788, 316 Fourth Ave., New York 10 | — 
| Yes, I’d like to have the items checked below: | 
| Cj] Free 30-day-examination copy of ‘‘Progressive Indexing and Filing,’’ | 
fifth edition | 
| (] Free literature on Identic Practice Sets — Vertical Filing 
| C) Free literature on Identic Practice Sets — Visible Filing | 
| © Free movie “It Must Be Somewhere | CON 
| Name a ee | 
=e | SUB 
Adult students working out a business problem on Identic | peice | curre 
visible practice equipment. Systems include Job Analysis | | 
| [ES a es | 


Records, Stock Records, Credit-Collection and Ledger Rec- 
ords, Sales Records and Sales Analysis Records. 
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THREE SECTIONS, EACH 
FOR A DIFFERENT 
PURPOSE! 


1. Dictation Material: Office style dic- 
tation, with typical office inter- 
ruptions—dealing with the busi- 
ness importance of copies, how- 
ever produced. Complete with 
Teacher’s Key—pre-counted, for 
checking and time dictation. 


2. Typing Material: Treating the bus- 
iness importance of copies, how- 
ever produced. Pre-counted for 
one-, five- and ten-minute speed 
and accuracy tests—together with 
rough typed copy, corrected for 
final typing. 


3. ‘Learning to Operate the DITTO® D-10": 
With costs of doing business in- 
creasing, business is turning to 
DITTO machines to speed rou- 
tines and make everybody’s job 
more productive—which puts the 
DITTO-trained student a step 
ahead in the job market. With 
this material you instruct only 
the first student, who instructs 
the next, and so on... saving 
your time and giving students 
experience in getting coopera- 
tion and “‘being on their own.” 


PUT THE ADVANCE EXPERIENCE PORTFOLIO 10 WORK FOR YOU NOW... MAIL THE COUPON! 


ne rr ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ® 


NEWEST DITTO® D-10 
(liquid) DUPLICATOR 


jy} for Schools 
‘ Requires no stencil, mat, 


~/y inking or make-ready. Your 


® “master” is anything you 


can draw, write, type or trace in reproducing ink or 
through reproducing carbon. Makes as many as 300 
bright copies, at 120 a minute. Produces copies in 
One to five colors at once. Uses any card or paper 
from 3” x 5" to 9” x 14”. See it demonstrated in your 
school, no obligation! 








_ Most Widely Useful Teaching 


EE. 


‘ADVANCE 
EXPERIENCE 
PORTFOLIO 


Pe es She 


Aid Weve Lver Offered! 


Teachers tell us this ‘‘advance experience’ stimu: 
lates and fascinates students, and helps teachers 
turn out better-equipped classes! 


The Advance Experience Portfolio was prepared 
under the guidance of business teachers and The 
Foundation for Business Education. The material 
in the portfolio provides typing and dictation prac. 
tise at the office level, but within student capacity. 
At the same time it instructs in related phases of 
office work. This improves students’ grasp of their 
eventual jobs, it develops initiative and a sense of 
personal relations in the office world, it orients 
students to their coming positions .. . a most com: 
prehensive teaching aid! 


Start Using It NOW! Some of the material in 
the portfolio may be used from the very start of a 
semester, the rest may be used from the moment 
typing or dictating practise begins—so—get your 
Advance Experience Portfolio now, use it now! 


DITTO. 


DUPLICATORS 


DITTO, Incorporated, 2234: W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Ill. 

Gentlemen: At no cost or obligation to me please send me 

your Business School Portfolio. 

(_] Check here if you also wish a DITTO demonstration in 
your school. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


ELVIN S. EYSTER 





FEDERAL What services for business education can be offered more effectively, more adequately, or more 
economically by the federal government than by local communities and states? The answer to this 
BUSINESS - question should be the criterion for determining what services in business education should be pro- 
EDUCATION vided by the U. S. Office of Education. 

I*ederal services for education are of two primary kinds. One kind, most commonly known, is finan- 
cial aid for education by the distribution of funds through the several states for the support of specific 
programs of education. The second kind, which is no less important and in some respects more 
important than the first, is to provide professional service and leadership to conduct and encourage 
others to conduct research and to stimulate, encourage, and aid states and local communities not only 
to improve existing programs of education but also to develop new ones to meet new needs. 

Financial aid, as has been provided primarily in the vocational education acts, is based upon the 
premise that the responsibility of the federal government is to stimulate interest in, help establish, 
and promote and develop those phases of education that are essential to national welfare that are not 
adequately provided by states and local communities either because local leadership is lacking or re- 
sources are unavailable. The provision for federal funds supporting local programs of education 








ii has been based upon the principle that financial support will be gradually diminished or withdrawn 
Mg as the states and local communities see the need for the educational program, and as they are able to 
dd! assume financial responsibility and to provide leadership for it. 
e Professional services and leadership have been provided by federal acts for education on the 
* ati premise that some services and some kinds of leadership in education cannot be adequately and 
eactinn effectively provided by the states and local communities for themselves, and that it is the responsi- 
bility of the federal government to provide them in the interest of the development and the improve- 
repared ment of education as a basic factor in national welfare. These services and this leadership are 
nd The provided not through the distribution of funds but by conducting research, making investigations, 
naterial compiling information and data and by making available advice and help on educational problems. 
’N prac: Federal acts for education have provided for business education in two ways. Funds in relatively 
a pacity. small amounts have been available for distribution to the states for a limited program of distributive 
ases of education since 1936. The history and status of this program are well known. Provision for re- 
of poe! search and professional leadership in business education for the benefit of all schools at all levels was 
ponent provided in Section 6 of the National Vocational Education Act, commonly known as the Smith- 
st cole Hughes Act, in 1917. Very little has been accomplished under the provisions of Section 6 of the 
Smith-Hughes Act because adequate staff has not been provided in the U. S. Office of Education 
to carry them out. 
rial in That these two primary, time-honored concepts of federal services for education—(1) provision 
rt of a for professional services and leadership for the improvement of education and (2) provision for 
cagpince financial support in accordance with established criteria—are sound is widely accepted. It seems 
ky appropriate, then, to reconsider in light of current economic, social, and educational conditions 


specifically what services in business education, if any, are needed and what services can be per- 
formed more efficiently, more adequately, and more economically by the federal government than by 
local and state schools. The first step, which is the only one that can be discussed here, is to consider 
what are the major areas of business education that should be studied with a view to determining 
whether there is a need for federal services in light of the two primary or basic concepts of federal 
services. The determination of specific needs, if any, for federal service in each of the major areas 
is a problem requiring intensive, thorough study. 

® Financial support of business education. The history and present status of financial support for 
distributive education is well known. Not only is it appropriate, but it is desirable and necessary 
that thorough and careful study should be given to what, if any, is the need for federal financial sup- 
port of distributive education, to what extent aid is needed, and for what kinds of programs in dis- 


Ld 


tributive education support is needed. 
Although federal financial support for education in the office occupations and for education in the 
management of personal business affairs and small individually owned and operated business enter- 


(Continued on page 244) 
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More adaptable for your speed spurts...speed te: 
eee e S 
* —— 
Now Royal and only Royal brings you 
CARRIAGE CONTROL. 
You know what increased carriage tension doe: 
for snappy carriage. snappy key action. 
Now you can adjust carriage tension for th« ws 
short speed spurts—the longer speed tests—by “Magic” Tabulator, the new 
simply turning a knob. No serviceman need be clusive feature which allows the st 
called in to make this adjustment. dent to operate the tab with either 
: ; finger or side of hand without rem: 
For general classroom practice, less tension ing hand from guide-key positions. 
may be desirable. Now you can have your choice No more reaching! Teaching tabula- 
: : : ; : : tion greatly simplified! 
on the new Royal Standard simply by turning a 
knob. 
The knob literally regulates carriage speed, 
key action, enabling you to give each typist the 
maximum efficiency of the whole machine. 
Add to Carriage Tension Control the other 
new Royal features pictured here, and you have 
a typewriter designed with you in mind... a 
typewriter for easier teaching, faster student Extra “Personalized” Key at no 
progress. Why not call your Royal representa- extra cost. All Royal Standard Type- 
Pe Tee writers include an extra key with 
tive for a free classroom demonstration? ‘ eA 
two special symbols. And Royal’s ex- 
tra key doesn’t disturb the position- 
ing of any other key. 
5 1 ies it 
™ 4 tte 
fie Se a oie hh | 
New Time-saver Top, a Royal ex- 
clusive. Press button .. . inside con- 
trols all instantly accessible. “Touch 
Control” within easy reach, Easy-to- 
get-at spools for ribbon changing. 
STANDARD ¢ ELECTRIC * PORTABLE Gg y Reytype Carbons and Ribbons 
**Magie’’ ond ‘*Touch Control’? are registered trade-marks of Royal Typewriter Company, Int. _—— 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 


FREDERICK G, NICHOLS 
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To: The Business Teacher Who Knows Where He Is Going* 
From: The Business Teacher Who Knows Where He is 


Dear Business Teacher: 


Through the years I have been your most consistent booster. T still think you are tops in our 
field. Hence it puzzles me to see how you have (unwittingly I am sure) confounded issues in your 
recent reply to my inquiry. I must confess that I led you astray by my reference to ‘“‘this to-do about 
record keeping in place of bookkeeping”. Really, I should have said “record keeping along with 
bookkeeping and/or clerical work” in our program. 

I know that bookkeeping is one of the most important subjects in the commercial curriculum. Also 
that most of our business students should be encouraged to take a basic course in it. And no one 
needed to tell me that those with interest in, aptitude for, and the necessary ability to master more 
advanced bookkeeping principles and procedures should be encouraged to go forward in this field. 
But I find in your letter what a state convocation speaker once said of the addresses of Columbia 
Professor Snedden and Yale president Hadley: “Each contains fundamental truths and_ colossal 
errors”. The truth in your statement is in line with what I have already conceded above. The 
error I would like to point out in the order in which it appears in your valued letter. 

1. There is no “craze” for record keeping or general clerical work in schools in general. Far from 
it. This needed kind of training is almost non-existent. 

2. There is great need for office workers who can do the routine recording by hand or machine or 
both that is the basis for the accounting work done by the bookkeepers in small businesses or the 
accountants in larger ones. 

3. In addition to the recording work of office Workers there are scores of clerical duties related to 
bookkeeping which non-bookkeepers handle; and, from these humble jobs, promotions may be won 
by competent workers as surely as they may be from initial bookkeeping jobs. (Defense Director 
Wilson’s job at General Motors has been filled by the appointment of a former shipping clerk). 


4. I question whether the “simplest child” in our schools really knows “how much more book- 
keeping is required today”. There are some very “simple” children in our schools. 

5. Your reference to that “passing fad of bookkeeping for personal use about fifteen years ago” 
set me to wondering how that fad escaped my notice. To this day not one per cent (I am playing 
safe) of schools even touch this subject, with the result that current income tax requirements cause 
most people to sweat unnecessarily over their tax reports. Some of us have for many years urged 
that simple personal record keeping be taught incidentally as a part of bookkeeping but with no ap- 
preciable advance in this direction. Even secretarial schools teach mercantile accounting instead of 
the kind of personal record keeping a personal secretary may be called upon to do. 

6. I can’t imagine any sane C.P.A. saying that “no high school student would ever close a set of 
books or make out a profit and loss statement or a balance sheet”. That looks like a “straw man”. 
Of course some high school graduates will do these things under direction for small firms, but for 
every one that does, scores will not. 

7. That generalization of the “Tool and Dye (Sic) Works” manager is not very convincing. Of 
course, each tool maker should be “aware of the part his particular job plays in the total product”, 
but awareness may be gained without the mastery of all the related trades. The chap who records 
sales, or posts from A to M, or inventories stock should be aware of the part his work plays in the 
whole accounting process, but he does not have to be a competent bookkeeper or accountant to acquire 
this awareness. 

8. The statement by your imaginary or real Fred Bailey of the “Arno Department Store” can be 
disposed of by saying that there “Arno” facts under it. People aren’t made “happy” that easy—just 
by knowing “something about bookkeeping”. A “janitor” hardly needs bookkeeping to make him 
conscious of the profit motive of business. I am this minute surrounded by men and women who as 
the owners of stocks are “profit conscious” although not one of them has ever managed a business 
or kept books. 

* Balance Sheet, February 1953. 


(Continued on page 243) 
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The Monroe Educator is the only full keyboard calculator specifically Befc 
designed for and sold only to schools! ysis W 
Studies prove that for the average class of thirty students, 5 Educators let us 


; : ‘ ite. ‘Trors 
and | electric model Monroe make the ideal teaching combination. Teachers wal 
; : typewr 

report that with the manually operated Educator all students . . . fast, slow, or ne 
: ines hi 

average ... advance at their normal levels; they learn more naturally, more bit 
5 ginnins 

enjoyably for the Educator alone lends itself to students’ aptitudes. After 


the co 

learning the fundamentals of machine operation and arithmetic thoroughly, skill at 
they progress and finish training on the electric Monroe. master 
Best news of all: Educators cost a lot less than you think. For full Initi 
information call your nearest Monroe office. Or write to the Educational nation, 
Department at the General Offices. which 
recom. 

more | 
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MONROE : 


CALCULATING, ADDING AND ACCOUNTING MACHINES moven 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY * GENERAL OFFICES, ORANGE, N. J. patter 
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REMEDIAL INSTRUCTION 
IN TYPEWRITING 


John L. Rowe 


Northern Illinois State Teachers College, DeKalb, Illinois 





overlooked." 


"It is obvious that skill development is a joint teacher-student activity, 
but the fact that error elimination is a similar cooperative activity is often 





HE typewriting teacher should 
make a concerted effort to improve 
instructional methods and procedures. 
Inorder to effect such improvements, 
he should study the student’s typing 
rors and incorrect techniques and 
should strive to help him overcome 
them in a satisfactory manner. Error 
alysis undoubtedly is of great 
value in correcting typewriting dif- 
iculties because only after such anal- 
ysis has taken place can_ effective 
remedial measures be taken. 

Before discussing methods of anal- 
ysis which have been found useful, 
let us consider briefly the nature of 
ttrors as they occur in the skill of 
lypewriting. When the teacher imag- 
ines himself in the place of the be- 
ginning student, he is impressed by 
the complexity of the typewriting 
‘kill and the difficulties inherent in its 
mastery. 

Initial difficulties, such as coordi- 
nation, manipulation, and_ location, 
which beset the student immediately, 
Stroking forty or 
more keys correctly in hundreds of 
different combinations, operating ten 
or more service mechanisms, trans- 


vecome apparent. 


lating visual images into rapid finger 
movements, and other new behavior 





considerable 
14s 


patterns do present a 


lkarning task to the student. 
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not to be underestimated; rather it 
should temper our attitude (as teach- 
ers) Any 
who recognizes this initial complexity 
must also accept the fact that errors 
are natural. 


toward errors. teacher 


They are to be expected 
and should be ignored, more or less, 
in the early stages of the learning 
process. 

skill 


progresses, persistent errors must be 


However, as development 
discovered, analyzed, and eliminated 
—even though this task must remain 
secondary to the development of the 
fast, skillful motions which are pre- 
requisite to efficient typewriting. It 
is obvious that skill development is 
a joint teacher-student activity, but 
the fact that error elimination is a 
similar cooperative activity is often 
overlooked. 
Cooperation in Error Discovery 

How do the teacher and student 
discover errors? What is the nature 
of this cooperative activity? Let us 
examine briefly the role of the teach- 
er in the typewriting classroom and 
we will discover the answer to these 
important questions. The teacher is 
first of all a model. 
the learning of any skill. 

The swimming instructor, for in- 


This is true in 


stance, could talk for hours, describ- 
ing what he does with his arms, legs, 





State 
Teachers College Help Each Other Analyze 
Their Errors. 


Some Students at Northern Illinois 


and feet when he is in the water and 
still not get very far in developing 
the swimming skill in a_ student. 
However, when instructor and _ stu- 
dent are both in the pool and the stu- 
dent the 
swimming motions of the instructor, 


can observe and imitate 
learning is achieved much more ef- 
fectively and quickly. The teacher, 
therefore, must constantly strive to 
develop the best typewriting tech- 
nique and be able to demonstrate it 
with facility and confidence. 

The teacher is also a supervisor. 
In this capacity, he should be alert in 
discovering faulty practices of tech- 
nique in student typewriting and 
should carefully supervise their elim- 
ination by the student. 

The teacher is also a coach and 


must discover ingenious ways of 
leading his team to the goals of suc- 
cessful typewriting. As coach, he 


must know his students and their in- 
dividual capacities; he must know 
when to encourage and when to ad- 
monish; he must know the best strat- 
egy, to employ in a particular opera- 
definite end. A 
teacher adequately fills this 
three-fold job will have no difficulty 


tion to achieve a 


who 
in handling errors. 
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Now for the role of the student 
in this joint-enterprise directed at the 
elimination of errors. He will dis- 
cover his errors (1) by observation 
of the correct technique employed by 
the teacher as model, (2) by having 
them tactfully and sympathetically 
brought to his attention by the teach- 
er as supervisor, and (3) by crit- 
ically observing his technique and 
striving for greater skill and accuracy 
as a result of the motivation em- 
ployed by the teacher as coach. 

The responsibility of the student 
for meeting the demands of the 
learning task should be recognized 
by the teacher and brought to the stu- 
dent’s attention. The 
must act as policeman, spy, or nurse 


teacher who 
is at a distinct disadvantage in devel- 
oping typewriting skill in students. 
If an interest in the skill-building 
process is developed in the student, 
he will discover his own errors and, 
what is more important, he will work 
The 
student will apply himself more dili- 
gently to the remedial process be- 
cause the answer to the particular 
He 


will have a personal interest in mak- 


out means of eliminating them. 


problem was his own discovery. 
ing it work. Of course, it is incum- 
bent on the teacher as supervisor to 
see to it that the means are finally 
effective. 


Error Classification 

Although errors will be taken up 
in greater detail later, they may be 
recognized as falling into two broad 
categories — Typescript and Tech- 
nique—which will be used in the dis- 
cussion of errors. 

Typescript errors patently are all 
those errors which are readily dis- 
cernible in the student’s typescript, 
such as floating capitals, transposed 
Tech- 


nique errors are those errors which 


letters, incorrect spacing, ete. 


can be discerned only by observing 
It is true, 
of course, that what we have labelled 
typescript errors are often caused by 
errors in technique. Nevertheless, 
the classifications are useful in mak- 


the student as he types. 


ing clear the distinction between, say, 
an error of transposition and incor- 
rect stroking technique or failure to 
use the tabulator. 

It is sometimes possible to achieve 
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a perfect typescript while employing 
the worst practices of technique. In 
fact, the “perfect” papers which 
some teachers insist upon are very 
often achieved through the most im- 
perfect means. The successful teach- 
er will meet his responsibility by ob- 
serving carefully the student’s tech- 
nique as it develops. Typescript er- 
rors generally are overcome through 
experience, while technique errors 
have the 
grained and permanent. 

Technique errors include incorrect 


tendency to become en- 


fingering and stroking, incorrect use 
of the service mechanisms, harmful 
posture, lack of continuity, etc. 
Errors in perception, of course, fall 
into both categories. It might be 
said that errors in reading technique 
are translated into typescript errors 
—often without the student being 
conscious that he has made an error. 
Reading for typewriting warrants 
special attention and will be dis- 
cussed in detail later. 

In the literature of the field of 
typewriting, there is a wealth of in- 
formation on the nature of typewrit- 
ing, on suggestions for error evalu- 
ation and elimination. Typewriting 
errors have been graphed, charted, 
catalogued, classified—they have been 
attacked from every quarter. But 
alas! they are still with us! Seriously, 
however, these extensive investiga- 
tions by various experts in the field 
into the causes of errors have con- 
tributed immensely to the improve- 
ment of typewriting instruction and 
to the raising of the skill-level of our 
students in less time by more agree- 
able This is the im- 
portant factor and this is the aim of 
instruction, remedial or 


processes. 


all sound 
otherwise. 


Error Charts—Use and Misuse 
In typewriting literature, error 
charts have been dealt with extens- 
ively. Let us now consider the role 
which this device plays (or is in- 
tended to play) in the analysis and 
elimination of typewriting errors. 

Many typewriting authorities urge 
the use of diagnostic error charts. 
These charts aid the teacher or the 
student, as the case may be, in dis- 
covering which errors or difficulties 
tend to be persistent and in analyzing 


the causes. 
causes must be discovered befor, 


It is a commonp!. ce tha 


remedies can be applied. The e is ty 
doubt that the cause should eceiy, 
the attention of both teacher a id sty. 
dent rather than the error  itselj 
However, when one weighs ‘1¢ a(- 
vantages of the routine kee] ng 9 
such diagnostic charts against ‘he ob. 
vious disadvantages, one is iiiclined 
to conclude that they are not as prac. 
tical as they appear. For instance 
due to the complexity of the type. 
writing task, there are many, man 
possibilities for errors, as has bee 
pointed out. Charts, therefore, whic! 
attempt to include space for the anal 
ysis of these errors, are necessaril 
And 
more important, the keeping of suc 
charts is a time-consuming task—a 


rather complex in themselves. 


almost impossible task for a teacher 
with a reasonably large class, and ; 
questionably profitable task for the 
individual student, if he is made te- 
sponsible for the maintenance of his 
The student could use 
more profitably the time employed in 
detailed chart-keeping for additional 
tvpewriting. 


own chart. 


It is incontestable that we /ear 
typewriting by typewriting. As above 
an observant teacher and an_ inter 
ested student can achieve the neces 
sary error-diagnosis in concert ani 
in less time than is required for 
chart-keeping activities. 

Another factor to be considered in 
using the diagnostic error charts is i 
psychological one: such a chore maj 
prove very discouraging to poor stt 
dents and of nuisance value only t 
students who are progressing satis 
factorily. In addition, keeping charts 
in the beginning stages places to 
much emphasis upon accuracy. 

These remarks are not intended t 
belittle the 
analysis. Indeed, this must be don 
and 


importance of — erro! 


corrective measures must bi 
taken if the student is to progres 
satisfactorily. 
ful, however, for this analysis to bi 


incorporated as a part of the skill 


It appears more use- 


learning process rather than impose! 
in the form of an additional process: 
chart-keeping. 

If the typewriting teacher believes 
that an error analysis chart would be 
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yseful, in spite of these considera- 
tions, Blackstone and Smith present 
asin plified chart, in /mprovement of 
Instiuction in Typewriting, which 
should meet their These 
guthors make an important observa- 


needs. 


tion which confirmed chart-keepers 


are ‘ikely to overlook. They say: 


It may be thought that it takes 
considerable time to fill out such 
a chart, but that is not necessar- 
ily true. The desired result is 
for the persistent errors to be 
revealed, and that means that 
they will show up in almost any 
short period (2 or 3 minutes) of 
typing. The teacher need only 
tell the students at some time 
during a class period, or even 
twice a week, to mark on the 
chart the errors made on the last 
twenty lines of practice. The 
persistent errors will show up." 
This is demonstrably true for the 
Keyboard Error Chart which they 
recommend, the Tech- 
nique Error Chart which they offer 
contains 43 types of errors with a 
total of 169 sub-divisions and, admit- 
tedly, “there are possibly some errors 
that are not listed.” This chart is 
designed to be checked by both stu- 
dent and teacher and checking rou- 
tines are Nevertheless, it 
shows how complex the systematized 


However, 


flexible. 


recording of errors can be. 
H. H. Smith long ago pointed out 


the 
which often is made by teachers who 


misuse and misinterpretation 


depend upon error charts for re- 
medial instruction : 
These charts variously provide 
information that the student 
made more errors on certain 


keys than on others, or that he 
substituted a certain letter more 


often for one letter than for 
others. They still give no clue 


as to the real cause of these er- 
rors. 

Indeed, every such error chart 
that has been examined is de- 
ceptive in that it leads to the 
conclusion that certain letters 
are misstruck or others are sub- 
stituted for them, when in fact 
it may be that the typing was on 
a plane higher than that of indi- 
vidual stroking, and the sequence 
of the strokes or some element 
of mental or nervous. skill is 





elieves 
uld be 


TION 


‘E. G. Blackstone and S. L. Smith, Improve- 

ment of Instruction in Typewriting, (Second Edi- 

oy ). th New York: Prentice Hali, Inc., 
50. 
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really at fault rather than the 

strokes themselves.” 

Deficiencies in error charts have 
been recognized and many sug- 
gestions have been offered to over- 
come these deficiencies. Smith, for 
instance, recommends that the use of 
words, phrases, sentences, or lines in 
which the errors occurred be used 
for corrective practice. He urges 
that this practice should take place 
as soon as possible after the error 
occurred with the student striving 
for the greatest possible speed, ac- 
curacy, and fluency. 

Blackstone, 
Smith’s suggestion, reminds us: 

.. that mere drilling on a unit 
of work; a letter, a word, a sen- 
tence, or a line; is not likely to 
improve performance unless the 
drill is intelligent and is under- 
taken with a full knowledge of 
the best possible procedures. 
Otherwise, the drill may only 
strengthen bad habits.* 

In considering Smith’s suggestion, 
it must be remembered that all errors 
are not alike or of equal importance 
and that practice on the words or 
combinations in which they occur 


commenting on 


does not necessarily remove the cause 
of the error. 

Consider, for example, persistent 
errors in transposition. Practice on 
the words in which the error occurs 

2H. H. Smith, “Diagnostic Testing and Reme- 
dial Teaching—Part I,” The Journal of Business 
Education, Vol. VIII, No. 1, September, 1932, 
Ps E. G. Blackstone and S. L Smith, Improve- 


ment of Instruction in Typewriting, (Second 
Edition) p. 374. New York: Prentice Hall, Inc., 
1950. 
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does not eliminate the tendency to re- 
peat the error in other words or com- 
bination. Errors of this kind may 
be due to faulty reading, spelling, or 
coordination. An example, in which 
all three of these deficiencies may oc- 
cur, is the popular transposition er- 
ror, 7 for e. 

Also, it must be remembered that 
an error in a particular word or com- 
bination may be due to faulty tech- 
nique, which occurs infrequently and 
which has no relation to a particular 
word as such. For example, if a 
student has difficulty in controlling 
the br (the teacher 
learns this from observing errors in 
the words bring and brother in his 
copy), the teacher should dictate to 
him as many words as possible which 
contain this combination. This will 
be more effective than having him 
type the words bring and brother 


combination 


three times or more. 

In all remedial instruction the at- 
tention of both teacher and student 
must be focused on typewriting as a 
process rather than as a result. In 
the final analysis, all typographical 
errors (including errors of arrange- 
ment or placement) are due to faulty 
technique. All of these considera- 
tions lead to the conclusion that it is 
a pointless task to record errors of 
typographical substitution of letters. 

Editor's Note: Part II of this article 
will be published in the next issue. It will 
suggest many ways in which the “Teacher- 


Student Combined Attack on Errors” can 
be improved. 


> 


The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 
THE JouRNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 
Many of our readers may have been asked the question, 


Should office trainees be taught to 
expect and to evaluate criticism? 


If you will turn to the last page of this magazine you will find some good suggestions. 


—_> —_—_> —_> 
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TRIAL BALANCE ERROR ANALYSIS UNIT 


M. Warren Wood 


Denison High School, Denison, lowa 





“Advanced bookkeeping students become virtually independent of the 
teacher as they work problems and practice sets—until they come upon an 
error." Subsequent teacher assistance can be ruinous to the development of 
thorough competency in bookkeeping. . . . "Use of a unit such as this one will 
help to develop this necessary skil] of error analysis." 





ERHAPS no area of bookkeeping 
deserves more attention and has 
had less than the analysis and correc- 
Although all popular 
texts contain a brief discussion of er- 
ror types there is no standard meth- 
The 


most successful method is probably 


tion of errors. 


odology in presenting the unit. 


realized in the discussion and illus- 
tration of errors as presented in the 
text book used. This material must 
be supported, however, with a more 
meaningful and attractive teaching 
aid. A method of testing error anal- 
ysis ability is perhaps more neces- 
sary than many of the unit tests 
which we administer. Until the stu- 
dent can approach an error with good 
tools he is not a finished product. 
A clever device used by many 
teachers to make students aware of 
error frequency on a class basis is 
to have the students report to the 
class when they have made an error, 
how they analyzed it, and how it was 
corrected. This, if handled 
rectly, becomes a game which the 


cor- 


students thoroughly enjoy. 
Advanced students 
become virtually independent of the 


bookkeeping 


teacher as they work problems and 
practice sets—until they come upon 
an error. They then often present 
the instructor with a half-completed 
set of records, tell him they have an 


error, and fold their hands in their 
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lap and expect him to find and elim- 
inate the snag. Such dependence is 
ruinous to development of thorough 
bookkeeping. Use 
of a unit such as this one will help 
to develop this necessary skill of er- 
ror analysis. 


competency in 


Trial Balance Error Analysis Test 

The error analysis test should con- 
tain six relatively ‘simple yet natural 
The student 
be directed that all six trial balances 
are wrong, that is, each contains an 
error. The student should be di- 
rected to add the debit and credit 
columns, record the totals, and ana- 
lyze the type of error that was most 
likely responsible for the columns 


trial balances. should 


WIL 





The Bookkee pine 


GYEMLiN 


At least one of 
the trial balances should balance. The 


failing to balance. 


error types which the students may 

select are: 

(A) Addition or subtraction error 

(B) Posted one transaction twice to 
the same side 

(C) Failed to post one side of a 
transaction 

(D) Transposition 

(E) Left out an entry completely 

(F) Transplacement 

(G) An “odd” or multiple error type 
and not a definitely determi- 
nable type. 


A typical trial balance is as fol- 


lows: 

ERROR TYPE B-C 
Cash eee eae sit $3,120 
Accounts Receivable 1,100 
Merchandise Inv. ......... 2,360 
Office Supplies ........... 325 
Office Equipment ........ 360 
Accounts Payable ~ $3,160 
Mr. Speil, Prop. Servos 9,950 
Mr. Speil, Personal ....... 300 
Sales re eee 2,300 
Purchases ...... : 7,355 
REnTEROONSE ai. < oan ses 150 
Freight Expense ......... 80 
Salaries ...... Peis 


380 

Another trial balance is illustrated 
to show the use of different account 
titles. The titles should not neces- 


sarily be ones with which the stu- 
dents are entirely familiar though 
they should be of a familiar type. 
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ERROR TYPE D 


CMM ciate nish ewes Vee $3,330 
Petty Cash ee ete 12 
Store Equipment ......... 483 
Prepaid Rent . .......... 167 
Accounts Payable ....... $3,332 
Mr. Seuter, Capita! ...... 7,413 
Mr. Seuter, Drawing ...... 138 
Commissions Bene ate 2,311 
ENE CA nee ene a ee 8,460 
0 Ec a ar 125 
Heat, Water, Lights ...... 56 
Calary Expense ........... 240 


The third trial balance which is il- 
lustrated is far out of balance and 
no error type is definitely determin- 
able. 
a test of the student’s ability to ana- 
lyze beyond the totals—to look at the 


Use of such a problem can be 


fyi tent 


459 ih o 
21 NK69 
\ { W hy 























one 


which 


accounts and determine 
has something “wrong”’ with it. This 
ability can be tested by including such 
a trial balance to which the students 


will respond that the error is an 
“odd or multiple error and not a 
definitely determinable type.” The 
test form can require that any such 
response must be supported by an at- 
tempt to tell which account is in er- 
ror simply by studying the trial bal- 


ance. 
ERROR TYPE G 

Note Delivery Expense <Acc’t. 
BOE yet op Bao $31,193.05 
Accounts Receivable . 27,037.10 
Notes Receivable 9,274.00 
Merchandise Inventory 11,473.00 
Office Supplies ..... 410.00 
Wucks ......6% 5,143.50 
BOWING? conc as secs coeds 18,500.00 
Lil (Re eee 20,633.00 
Accounts Payable $28,270.16 
Mr. Field, Capital .. 31,686.64 
Mr. Field, Drawing . 720.16 
jh aa 82,690.20 
Purchases ected cots 36,121.00 
Freight Expense ....°. 321.70 
Delivery Expense 82,390.34 
Salaries 


1,381.00 
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Scoring of the test can be on the 
basis of a single point for each re- 
sponse or it can be scored by allowing 
four points for each correct debit 
total, one point for each correct 
credit total, and twelve points for 
each correct analysis. Some of the 
problems would require two selec- 
tions as to error types and should be 
considered correct only if both selec- 
tions are included and correct. The 
test will normally consume 40 min- 
utes of class time. 


The "IF" Book 


The following material can be du- 
plicated and given to the bookkeep- 
ing students. It can be reproduced 
in booklet form (four pages to an 
8% x 11 inch sheet). It could be il- 
lustrated with bookkeeping “grem- 
lins” (like the ones shown in this 
article) to add a bit of interest. The 
convenient size of the booklet makes 
it easy for the students to carry the 
material in their text books where it 
is available for ready reference. The 
“IF” Book should be discussed 
briefly in class to insure 
usage. It is especially necessary to 
illustrate the use of the transposition 


tables. 


correct 


Introduction 

Bookkeeping is the systematic re- 
cording of business transactions. A 
bookkeeper must do neat, accurate, 
and reasonably rapid work. A basic 
knowledge of bookkeeping theory 
and reasoning are essential for rec- 
ord keeping. Careful work habits 
will eliminate most errors ; however, 
if an error does occur, the trial bal- 
ance will usually give some indication 
of the type of error and make correc- 


tion possible. 


Common Types Of Errors 

1. Failure to make a journal entry 
occurs occasionally. The trial bal- 
ance will balance even though this 
type error has been made. 

2. Transposition is a common error. 
In transferring a figure from the 
journal to the ledger the numbers are 
recorded incorrectly. For example, 
you may enter $86 in the ledger in- 
stead of $68 as it is in the journal. 
3. Failure to post one side of a tran- 


saction is a frequent error. It is 


caused by filling in the folio number 
in the journal before the posting has 
actually been done. 

4. Poor addition and subtraction are 
responsible for a great many errors. 
To verify an addition total, reverse 
the numbers when you add a second 
time. That is, if you added from 
top to bottom the first time, add from 
bottom to top the second. Prove all 
subtractions. 

5. Posting a 
debits or two credits is rather uncom- 


transaction as two 


mon but it does occur. To avoid this 
be more careful when you post. The 
journal actually tells you whether to 
debit or credit an account. Use this 
information. 

6. Transplacement is a rare error. 
This occurs when an entry is made in 





the wrong money columns. For ex- 
ample, you may enter $22.00 when 


you intend to enter $2.20. 


Ihen Balancing Two Columns - - - 
Add both columns (top to bottom) 
If the totals do not balance, 

1. Add the columns again (bottom to 
top) to verify figures. 

2. Find the difference between the 
column totals. 

3. If the balance is off 1c, 10c, $1, 
$10, $100, $1,000, etc., the error is in 
addition or subtraction. 

4. /f the error is not addition or sub- 
traction, look for a transaction fot 
the amount of the difference between 
the columns. A transaction may not 
have been posted to one side. (The 
debit or credit side was not posted. ) 
5. /f the error still has not revealed 
itself, find one-half of the difference 
between the two columns if the dif- 
Look for 
One 


ference is an even number. 
a transaction for this amount. 
side of a transaction may have been 
posted twice. (You may have debited 
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two accounts instead ot debiting one 
and crediting another. ) 

6. /f the error still eludes you, divide 
the difference between the totals by 
nine. If evenly divisible 1, 2, 3, 4, 5: 
6, 7, 8, or 9 times (or 10, 100, 1000, 
20, 200, 2000, etc.) then the error 
is in transposition. Use the transposi- 
tion tables to help isolate the error. 
7. 1f the difference between the totals 
is evenly divisible by nine more than 
nine times but the quotient is not one 
of the numbers mentioned in para- 
graph +6, the error was due to trans- 
placement. This type error is also in- 
dicated if the difference is divisible 
Note: Neither of 
on 


evenly by eleven. 


these indicators always work 


transplacement. This type error is 
rare, however. 
8. Jf none of 
tors reveal the errer, go back to the 


these error indica- 
original authority for the journal en- 
tries. Make sure that you journalized 
correctly. Check all postings and all 
account totals and balances. The er- 
ror is either an odd type or there is 
more than one error in the problem. 


TRANSPOSITION TABLES 





1 

9V 9 
$336.78 $334.87 =2 
116.21 116.21 2—3 
413.30 413.30 cee | 
100.00 100.00 4—5 
5—6 
$966.29 $956.38 67 
$966.38 7 
966.29 8—9 

9+9=/ 


The error was due to transposing the 7 
and 8 (bold type) in the last two columns 
on the right. The transposed numbers had 
to have a difference between them of one 
—7 and 8, 2 and 3, 3 and 4, or one of the 
other combinations in Table #1. This is 
true because the quotient received when 
the difference in the totals is divided by 
9 equals 1. The place of the figure or 
figures in the difference between the totals 
indicates the columns in which the trans- 
position has been made. Note the differ- 
ence of 9 in the unit column of the illus- 
tration; therefore the first and second 
columns from the right are the columns 
in which the transposed figures will ap- 
pear. 





2 

9V 18 

$240.00 $420.00 
36.00 36.00 23 
79.00 79.00 24 
2s 
$355.00 $535.00 4—6 
$535.00 5—7 
355.00 6—8 
180.00 + 9 = 20.00 7—9 


The error was due to transposition in the 
fourth and fifth columns (numbers in 
bold type). Transposing of a 2 and 4 causes 
a difference of “18” between the columns. 
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Whenever the error is transposition and 
the difference between the totals is “18” 
the error was caused by transposing a 1 
and 3, 2 and 4, 3 and 5, etc. 


2 
9V 27 

$362.95 $63.95 
168.43 168.43 |—4 
316.27 316.27 25 
a waa 3—6 
$847.65 1,117.65 4—7 
$1,117 45 5—-8 
847.65 4 


270.00 + 9 = 30.00 
The error was due to transposition of 
the 3 and 6 (bold type) in the fourth and 
fifth columns from the right. Since the 
number “27” appears as the difference we 
know that the transposed numbers were 
one of the sets in Table #3. We know 
then to look for one of these combinations 
somewhere in the records in the fourth 
and fifth columns from the right since the 
“2” and “7” in the difference are in the 

fourth and fifth columns. 


4 
9V 36 

$145.90 $149.50 
316.00 316.00 I—5 
ZII10 211.10 2—6 
ee oe 5.7 
$673.00 $676.66 4—8 
$676.60 5—9? 

673.00 


3.60 + 9 = .40 
Since the difference is “36” you know 
the error was due to transposing one of 
the sets of numbers in the above table 
(bold type). You also know that the trans- 
posing occurred in the second and_ third 
columns of some account since the 3 and 6 

appear in the second and third columns. 
5 

9V 45 

I—6 

2—7 

3—8 

4—9 
When the difference between the totals 
is “45” you have transposed 1 and 6, 2 and 
7, 3 and 8, or 4 and 9. If the difference is 
$.45, the transposition occurred in the first 
and second columns from the right. If it 
is $4.50, the transposition was in the sec- 
ond and third columns from the right, etc. 


_$ ae. 8 9 
9V 54 9V 63 oy 72 9V 81 

1—7 I—8 I—9 0o—9 

2—8 2—9 

3-9 


TRIAL BALANCE ERROR FORM 

Whenever you have “Trial Bal- 
ance Problems” use a form such as 
the which Keep the 
form handy as you search for errors. 
Fill it out and present it to your in- 
structor when you need assistance in 
finding an error. 
Totals $ 
Reversed 
addition 
totals 
Difference between the totals 


one follows. 





A 


ow 











One half of the difference if the difference 


is an even number. 


How many times is the difference between 
the totals evenly divisible by nine? 


9V 
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TYPEWRITER 
MYSTERY 
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In the February issue of this macjazine 
directions were given for construc‘ing 
design on the typewriter. This is a type. 
writer game originated and copyrighted 
by Julius Nelson, sponsor of the artistic 
typing contests. 

If you followed those directions the 
result should be the design pictured be. 
low. 

The numbers at the left of the design 
are the line numbers in the directions on 
page 190 of the February issue. 
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Directions for constructing another de- 
sign will be printed in the April issue. 
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PRACTICAL LAW FOR ADULTS 


Joseph Ringers 


Haverstraw High School 
Haverstraw, New York 





"This is a course in which everyone gains and no one loses"—students, re- 
source persons, teachers, school, and community. 





+n area in which the business 
teacher can be of great service 
io his community and enrich his own 
experience at the same time is in the 
ield of practical adults. 
Many adults find themselves in diffi- 


law for 
ulty because they lack basic knowl- 
edge of their legal rights and obliga- 
tions. Many of these same adults are 
mwilling to consult lawyers, as they 
should, because of suspicions that 
lawyers’ fees are high and that law- 
vers will take advantage of them. 
These adults can learn of their legal 
rights and obligations, and also learn 
to respect and trust lawyers by means 
entitled 
Classes, 


adult seaw 


Everyone Should Know.” 


of an course 
held in the evening or on Saturdays, 
are organized to meet the definite 
needs of adults. 


Suggested Topics 


The course should be conducted 
from the consumer point of view, 
and, at the minimum, should include 
the following topics: 


I. General 
A. Contracts 
1. Essentials 
2. Installment buying 
3. Remedies for breach 
B. Warranties 
1. As distinguished from state- 
ments of opinion 
2. Implied warranties 
3. Written warranties 
(, Bailments 
1. Types 
2. Characteristics 
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IT. Town Law and Government 


A. Organization of the local govern- 
ment 

1. Functions of the various boards 

and agencies 

2. Procedures 

chises, zoning, rezoning, 


for licenses, fran- 
etc, 
B. Property taxes 

1. Assessment plan 

2. Budgeting procedures 
C. Proposed legislation or organiza- 
tion changes 


IIT. Real Property 
A. Purchase 
1. Options 
2. Contracts of sale 
3. Deeds 
B. Mortgages 
1. Form 
2. Obligations of mortgagor 
3. Rights of mortgagee 
C. Renting 
1. Types of leases 
2. Covenants 
3. Rights and duties of landlord 
4. Rights and duties of tenant 


IV. Wills 


A. Legal requirements 

B. Changing a will 

C. State laws of inheritance 
D. Drawing and keeping a will 


V. Negotiable Instruments 


A. Checks 
1. Duties of the bank 
2. Duties of the drawer 
3. Duties of the payee 
4, Indorsements 
5. Bad checks and dishonored 
checks 
B. Promissory notes 
1. Legal requirements 
2. Presentment 
3. Dishonor 
4. Bonds (as a special form of 
promissory note) 


VI. Insurance 


A. Life insurance 
1. Types 
2. Rights of policyholder 
a. Benefits, reserves and 
values under the policy 
b. Grace period 
c. Right to change beneficiary 
3. A sound plan for a typical per- 
son 
B. Automobile insurance 
1. Types of coverage 
2. Determination of rates 
3. Claim settlement procedures 
C. Property insurance other than auto- 
mobile 
1. Fire insurance 
a. Hazards covered 
b. Extended coverage 
c. Rate differentials 
d. Determination of 
to carry 
e. Method of settling claims 
2. Personal property floaters 
D. Liability insurance other than auto- 
mobile 
1. Types 


2. Coverages 


amount 


VII. The Judicial System 
A. Our laws 
1. Statute 
a. Criminal 
b. Civil 
2. Common law and equity 
3. Our courts 
1. Types and jurisdiction 
2. Officials and juries 
3. Procedures 


— 


C. The Grand Jury 
1. Selection of members 
2. Functions 
This outline is very brief and 


should be developed according to the 
needs of the particular community. 
At 
should be planned. 

Encourage students to bring to 


least eight two-hour sessions 


class their contracts, leases, insurance 
policies, and problems. If they do 


not care to be identified with the 
question, the situation may be sub- 
mitted in written form to the in- 


structor before the meeting. He can 
then handle it as a hypothetical case. 
Resource Persons 
Practicing insurance 
agents, governmental officials, and 


attorneys, 


other resource persons are only too 
willing to come in to the school to 
aid in this type of program. In select- 
ing the persons who are to assist in 
this course, seek out the best pos- 
sible persons in the community for 
the topic. Arrange a 
personal (letters rarely 
work as well); explain the plan; 
and, have with you a suggested out- 


particular 
interview 
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line of what you wish him to cover. 
You will be surprised to see how 
people will be to 


you. In 


anxious these 


cooperate with one small 
program, the village attorney, the 
town supervisor, the district attorney, 
the president of the county bankers’ 
association, and several prominent in- 
surance agents participated. These 
persons considered this a wonderful 
opportunity to be of service to their 
community. 

The use of resource persons will 
not eliminate the need for the busi- 
ness teacher’s presence. The teacher 
should act as either the discussion 
leader or coordinator. 


Pointers for Discussion Leaders 


When 


teachers are 


than _ professional 


to conduct the 


other 
group 
discussions, the school staff should 
give them a brief orientation on good 
teaching techniques. These can be 
in the form of mimeographed in- 
structions. 

In addition, both the 
leader and the resource person should 
recognize the following principles for 


discussion 


teaching adults: 

1. The course should consist of 
short units to be completed in a 
single class session. 

2. Everyone should know exactly 
what is to be covered at each session. 

3. Adults enjoy change. The tech- 
should be 


nique of presentation 


varied. Visual aids should be used 
whenever possible. 
4. ‘The school 


responsibility for making available all 


should assume the 


materials and books required by the 
students. It is worthless to pass out 
bibliographies unless the materials 
are available through the school, or 
easily accessible in the community. 
5. Adults 
rooms. 


dislike formal class- 
Informal room arrangement 
is preferred. Meetings can be held in 
the offices of the resource persons, 
or in other appropriate places. 

6. No tests should be given; no 
class criticisms offered which will in 
any way tend to embarrass any per- 
son; class response should be on a 
volunteer basis only; and, no assign- 
ments should be required. 

7. Keep the groups small—rarely 


than 15—to allow each in- 


more 
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dividual an opportunity to participate 
in the class activities. 


Getting the Course Started 


In many communities the adult 
program, and particularly this course 
may be new. In this case, consider- 
able promotion and special publicity 
will be required. 

Articles in newspapers, paid ad- 
vertisements, radio announcements, 
posters, handouts, personal letters, 
talks to community groups, and an- 
nouncements to school 
children 
publicity. 
will succeed by itself. A combination 


parents of 


are excellent means of 


No one of these methods 


of as many as possible is to be ad- 
vised. 

Uniqueness of presentation of the 
publicity should be strived for. In 
one program a summons was pre- 
pared describing the course, its con- 
tent, discussion leaders, and meeting 


dates. It was distributed from ‘‘take 








SUMMONS 


ANY TOWN 
ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAM 


---offers--- 


JOHN Q. PUBLIC, and 
JANE PUBLIC, jointly 
and severally 


An opportunity to learn about 
the laws which concern YOU! 








=~ a. 


one” boxes attached to posters which 

were displayed in local places of 

business. 

Aids 

Films 

“What is a Contract’—Coronet 
Chicago 1, Illinois 

“These are the Facts’—National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, Bureau of Com- 
munications Research, 13 East 37th 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. 

“Sharing Economic Risks” — Institute of 
Life Insurance through Association 


Films, 











Films, 347 Madison. Avenue, Ne York 
i7, N. Y. 

“Let’s Count the Cost”—Aetna L e ani 
Affiliated Companies, Hartford | (Co 
necticut 

“The Right to Drive’—Aetna I. an 
Affiliated Companies 

“The Search for Security” — Insti ite ; 
Life Insurance, 60 East 42nd Stree 


New York 17, New York 
“Property Taxation”’—Encyclopedi: Br}; 
tannica Films, Inc., Wilmette, I]i: jois 
“Pay to the Order of . . .”—Ar 
Bankers Association, 12 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


rica) 
Kast 36 


Film Strips 

“How Life Insurance Began”—Institi te 
Life Insurance 

“How Life Insurance Operates”—In 
of Life Insurance 

“How Life Insurance Policies Work’- 
Institute of Life Insurance 


Pamphlets 
“Facts You Should Know About a Fe 
Legal Problems’—Better Business By. 


reau (through your local Chamber 6; 
Commerce), 5c 
“What’s in Your Life Insurance Policy’- 
Institute of Life Insurance, free 
“Credit for Consumers” — Public 
Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller 
New York 20, New York, 10c 


\ fairs 
Plaz; 


“Six Easy Ways to Recognize a Bal 
Check”—Fraud Detection and Preven. 
tion Bureau, 2515 West 82nd Stree: 
Chicago 20, Illinois, 25c 

Texts 


Many suitable texts which follow th 
consumer approach are available. How- 
ever, the text should be used as an ai 
not as a basis for the course. 

Bulletin Number 98 of the Bureau « 
Business Education, The University of tl 
State of New York, The State Educatic: 
Department entitled “Law Everyone 
Should Know” contains another suggest 
outline for this same type of course. 

Outcomes 

This is a program in which every- 
one gains and no one loses. Th 
students will have had expert advic 
on their specific problems, and a bet- 
ter understanding of their legal 
rights and obligations. The resoure: 
persons will have had an opportunity 
to break down barriers and to creat: 
good will which will spread through 
the community. 

The business teacher will have had 
the experience of hearing experts 
give practical advice on real problems 
which exist in his community. This 
cannot be gained from any other 
source. And, finally, the school wil 
have enjoyed an excellent experienc 
in school-community cooperation, and 
improved public relations will un 
doubtedly take place. 
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PROMOTE YOUR RETAIL TRAINING PROGRAM 


Eopiyment opportunities are 
greater today than they have ever 
been in the history of our country. 
Employment managers, particularly 
in retail stores, are often desperately 
seeking men and women to fill execu- 
tive positions or young men and 
women capable of filling executive 
positions after a period of work 
experience and special training. 
Schools with business curriculums 
are attempting to guide students into 
appropriate major fields and courses 
of study, but often find they are 
directing their poorest students into 
starting retail jobs—students without 
the capabilities needed for advance- 
ment into the executive positions. 
And students are searching for guid- 
ance and information that will lead 
the fields of 
there is opportunity for advancement, 


them to work where 
for interesting and stimulating ex- 
perience, and for increasing monetary 
return. Retailing provides these op- 
portunities, yet the general impres- 
the work in stores is 
drudgery, hours are long, pay is low. 
Why? 
part of the average person who sees 
unin- 


sion is that 


Because of ignorance on the 


the poorly paid, untrained, 
terested sales clerk as a symbol of 
the entire store operation. 

Store executives and school per- 
sonnel must work together to change 
this impression, 

The schools with distributive edu- 
cation programs financed or partly 
financed with funds from the Federal 
government are particularly aware of 
this situation, because recently some 
of their support was withdrawn. But 
few people not directly connected 
with these programs are aware of 
this. What can be done? The answer 
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Elaine Comish Scott 


Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan 





Intelligent promotion is always educa- 
tional. What, then, shall we tell people 
about retail training? 

Ist) What retail training is 

2nd) Why it is important 

3rd) Why it should be offered in our 

schools 





is simple enough—promote the retail 
training program: tell people what 
it is and why it is important. 

But though the answer is simple, 
the promotion is not. To be success- 
ful, the promotion must be carefully 
planned; it must reach the general 
public, not just senators and students. 
Many people must do the promoting, 


Ceeeteaeakeeee 


. « . opportunity for advancement, for in- 
teresting and stimulating experience, and for 
increasing monetary return." 





individually and in groups. Retail 
training is important enough in as- 
sisting in job placement, in making 
school business curriculums complete, 
and in fulfilling personal interests 
and requirements of young people to 
be promoted constantly, and not just 
at this moment. 

Intelligent promotion is always ed- 
ucational. What, then, shall we tell 
people about retail training ? 

Ist) What retail training is 

2nd) Why it is important 

3rd) Why it should be offered in 
our schools 

In spreading information about 
retail training, we assume, of course, 
that the training program is effective 
in itself and meeting the needs of 
the local community or area in which 


it exists. Actual methods of pro- 
motion will be discussed later. 
Retail Training Defined 

Retail training does not mean 

specific job instruction. It fits an 

individual to understand the com- 


plexities of total store operation. It 
provides him with a knowledge of 
basic principles of store location, lay- 
out, buying, selling, advertising, pric- 
ing, planning and record keeping, 
merchandise information and control, 
organization, administration, and 
public relations. 

For example, if you were suddenly 
to take over the ownership and man- 
agement of a neighborhood drug or 
grocery store, you would be aware 
at once of the problems and variety 
of jobs necessary to be done, having 
had retail training. Otherwise, you 
would be likely to take over in ignor- 
ance, with trial and error as your 
guide, and a big chance of ending 
up in the red. 
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Effective retail training provides 
for (a) reading of textbooks and 
current written material, (b) investi- 
gation into actual store operation, 
store work experience and consulta- 
tion with store executives, and (c) 
class discussion and demonstration of 
buying and selling techniques. 


Importance of Retail Training 

1) Nine million people work in retail 
stores today in over 200 different 
types of jobs. There are more execu- 
tive positions in retailing than in 
any other field of work. The oppor- 
tunity is as great for women as it 
is for men. Advancement to these 
positions is rapid in the large stores, 
with salaries comparable to those in 
any other business, for those capable 
and trained in retailing. 

The majority of stores are small 
and independently owned. They offer 
great opportunity for anyone in- 
terested in being his own boss and 
an executive as truly as any in a 
large store. 

2) Retailers have a responsibility 
to society. Stores exist to serve the 
ultimate needs of all people. We 
could never provide ourselves with 
the necessities and luxuries we are 
used to having, without these retail 
outlets. If retailers are to carry out 
their responsibilities effectively they 
must know what they are doing. 
Training helps them to know. 

3) Failures in retail stores need 
to be reduced. They are greater in 
this field than the combined failures 
in all other types of business. Loss 
of money, time, energy, service to 
the consumer, and job security to 
the retailer and his employees re- 
sult. The best method for reducing 
these failures and the harm they do 
to the total 
economic system is to provide train- 


community and = our 
ing so retailers and_retailers-to-be 
know how to operate intelligently. 
4) Those in retailing must work 
hard and he prepared for constant 
changes. Never-ending jobs face the 
man or woman in store work. He 
must work continuously, and be able 
to make innumerable — decisions 
quickly about all types of things. 
Price controls, new competition, pop- 


ulation shifts, labor turnover, new 
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products, as well as a multitude of 
other factors may affect his operation 
at any time. If he is trained in re- 
teiling, he will be aware of these con- 
ditions and how they affect him. And 
he will know how to meet them with 
confidence. 
Why Retail Training Should be 
Offered by the Schools 

If the opportunities in retailing 
are so great and the training for the 
positions involved important, who 
can offer the training? It can be 
offered in high schools, in junior 
and senior colleges, in business 
schools, through special evening adult 
classes or even, partly, through 
correspondence courses. But schools 
offering retail training sometimes 
find it hard to meet the objections to 
their offering such training. Here 
are some answers that can be given 


to specific objections. 


Objection: Retailing is a trade and 
should not be offered in our schools. 
Answer: A trade is usually defined 
as a “way of earning a living’. Is 
retail training, then, any different 
from training offered without ques- 
tion for bookkeeping, shorthand, law, 


teaching, nursing? 


Objection: A student wanting to 
work in a store need only take a class 
in selling, or advertising, or book- 
keeping, and start out in a@ similar 
job classification in the store. 

Answer: He can, if he plans to 
remain a bookkeeper, copywriter, or 
clerk all his life. But if he wants 
to advance quickly to an executive 
position such as controller, adver- 
tising manager, buyer, or depart- 
ment head in a large store—or take 
over as general manager in a small 
store—he must have a general un- 
derstanding of total store operation 
given him in a complete retail train- 


ing program. 


Objection: Anyone planning to work 
in a store can best learn through 
work experience. 

Answer: Work experience is recom- 
mended along with class attendanee. 
However, most experience learning is 
that of trial and error, often involv- 
ing poor use of capital, time, and 


effort. Such things account for 


failure and discouragement. | xper. 
ience is usually limited to on type 
of job in a single store. It give 


the learner a narrow viewpoin and 


fails to provide the understandi g oj 
total store operation. 
Experience, too, is often with 


methods customarily used, bu‘ no 
always with the most efficien or 
newest methods. Just because “L nel 
Jake always does it this way in his 
store”, doesn’t mean it is the right 
way. 


Objection: No school should spend 
its time providing training for some- 
one to become a clerk behind a coun- 
ter at $28 a week. 

Answer: Retail training is correctly 
aimed at the student capable of hold- 
ing an executive position in a large 
store or owning and managing his 
own store. It helps him to under- 
stand his need to work in a selling or 
stock-keeping capacity long enough to 
know their importance, before step- 
ping into the position of depart- 
ment head or assistant buyer. A 
student or beginner in any field of 
business needs to learn its fundamen- 
tals. Lawyers, doctors, nurses must 
all go through a period of intern- 
ship, often doing menial jobs before 
they are ready to be called profes- 
sional. 

A beginner in retailing does re- 
ceive little pay, we admit. But so do 
beginning law clerks and medical in- 
terns. The pay in retailing can in- 
crease rapidly, as the position can 
advance, if the 
training, is interested, and applies 
himself to his we:\. And any retail 
store manager, controller, buyer, or 
similar executive has community re- 


in‘yidual has had 


spect and social responsibility equal- 
ling that of the high school principal, 
accounting partner, or city lawyer. 

Retailers of the town are usually 
the strongest supporters and money 
donators to civic projects. They are 
important. 


Objection: Stores can do their own 
training; schools don’t need to. 

Answer: No, they cannot. Only the 
very large department and chain 
store organizations have training de- 


(Continued on page 244) 
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Bowling Green State University 
Bowling Green, Ohio 





standings, vocational training, 


cational 


lationships. 
cussed in this article. 


The goals of business education are 
broad—development of business under- 
edu- 
and vocational guidance, 
establishment of valuable community re- 
These and others are dis- 
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ul HERE are you going: 
question that we all may well 
ask ourselves. This means in our 


field of business education that we 
need to re-examine our objectives 
and reset our goals accordingly. Here 
are a number of questions that busi- 
ness teachers may well ponder. 

1. Are the objectives of your busi- 
ness department in harmony with the 
over-all objectives of the school? 

We need to remember that, as 
business teachers, we are an integral 
part of the total educational offering 
of the school. We must, therefore, 
not only keep our own objectives in 
line with the total philosophy of the 
school but must do our part in imple- 
menting this philosophy. 

2. Are you concerned with the total 
life adjustment of your students or 
only with the vocational aspects of 
their education? 

The 
Committee on Life Adjustment has 


Prosser Resolution and the 
re-stressed for us the necessity for 
teachers to concern themselves with 
the total educational experiences of 
the child. We are gradually break- 
ing down the old idea of the com- 
partmentalization of knowledge 
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the 
school concerned itself only with 
teaching a sftal segment of knowl- 


wherein each department of 


edge. This frequently gave rise to 


such statements as, “Why didn’t the 


elementary school teach them to 
spell?’ “Why don’t the English 
teachers teach them to punctuate 


properly?” “Why don’t the parents 
teach them how to behave and the 
church teach them what is right and 
that ali 
teachers have a responsibility for the 


wrong?” We believe now 
total adjustment of the young peo- 
ple with whom they come in contact 
and should do less “passing the buck” 
to other departments and_ out-of- 
school agencies. 

3. Are you meeting your guidance 
responsibilities to your students? 

To do the best job of guiding his 
students, the teacher must know not 
only the student’s performance in his 
particular class but such things as 
his past record in school, his test 
scores (aptitude, intelligence, per- 
sonality, ete.), his extra-curricular 
activities, his hobbies, work experi- 
ence, his family background, and even 
his friendships and associates. Such 
information as listed above should, of 





course, be gathered and kept in a 
central location available to all the 
teachers. With information such ao 
this, the teacher can do a much bet- 
ter job of evaluating the work of the 
students in his classes—deciding 
whether they are working up to ca- 
pacity and whether or not they are 
attempting stibjects out of line with 
their abilities. 

4. Does your department have a 
harmonious working — relationship 
with the businessmen of your com- 
munity? 
our 


It would axiomatic in 


field that teachers should have a close 


seem 


association with the businessmen of 
their communities for mutual assist- 
ance. The contrary is probably more 
often the case. Teachers need to find 
from the businessmen wherein their 
training program is deficient, and 
businessmen in turn can obtain better 
trained employees through helping to 
determine what goes into that train- 
ing. Many business teachers have 
found that the local businessmen are 
excellent people to make the adminis- 
tration and school board aware of the 
need for new or additional equipment 
in the business department. 

5. Is the training the students in 
your department receive adequate to 
meet the employment requirements 
of your area’ 

How often do you make follow- 
ups of your graduates? Do you have 
the train- 


The normal 


any real idea wherein 


ing you give is weak? 
tendency among business teachers 
(and other areas too, I imagine) is 
to teach a textbook. They assume 
that the textbook authors know more 
about the information needed by stu- 
dents than do they as teachers. This 
may be true if the teachers never get 
out into the business world and see 
for themselves what is going on. An 
alert teacher, however, would cer- 
tainly want to modify the informa- 
tion of the textbook through the use 
of local information gained from 
first-hand contact. 

6. Are you helping your students 
learn to handle their present and 
future personal business problems 


wisely? 
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If your school does not offer a 
course in junior business training, 
consumer education, or similar sub- 
jects, where do your students learn 
how to handle their personal business 
affairs? Do you try to include any 
personal business in with their voca- 
tional courses; do you feel it is the 
parents’ job to train their children in 
such matters ; or do you feel that they 
can be trusted to pick up all they 
need to know on their own? It is 
generally true that knowledge ac- 
quired haphazardly is as likely to be 
misinformation as it is to be accurate. 
We know that many of the students 
who take our vocational courses wiil 
never use them on a job, but we are 
equally certain that all the students 
will need to handle personal business 
transactions such as buying a car, a 
home, home furnishings, life insur- 
ance, etc. Isn’t the business depart- 
ment the logical one to take the pri- 
mary responsibility for such training ? 

7. Are you helping your students 
understand business and its prob- 
lems? 

Several studies have been made of 
the ideas concerning the operations 
of a business held by students and 
adults. In each case a high per- 
centage of such opinions held were 
fallacious. Any number of business- 
men have written articles deploring 
the lack of understanding shown by 
high school graduates concerning the 
problems faced by their employers. 
We somehow have given our stu- 
dents the peculiar idea that all that is 
needed to be successful in the busi- 
ness world is to be able to take dic- 
tation and to transcribe with a fair 
degree of accuracy on the typewriter. 
If a young person hopes to advance 
much above this low level of employ- 
ment, he 


needs sound knowledge 


about business in addition to the 
basic skills. 

8. Are you helping your students 
gain an understanding and an ap- 
preciation of the economic system in 
which we live? 

An integral part of the democratic 
system in which we live and believe 
is our economic system. If we are 
to resist the inroads of communism in 
our country, we must see that our 


young people particularly understand 
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and appreciate the merits of our eco- 
nomic system as it has developed over 
It is difficult to believe 
in and fight for something one does 
not understand. 
take for granted that our people un- 
derstand and believe in our economic 


the years. 


It is also unwise to 


and democratic system without spe- 
cific instruction in its workings. The 
business department would appear to 
be a logical one to provide instruction 
dealing with the understanding and 
appreciation of how our country has 
prospered and developed under our 
particular economic system. 

9. Do you encourage your gradu- 
ates to scek your help during the 
period of starting on their first job? 

In spite of the quality of instruc- 
tion received by our students in high 
school, they will unquestionably run 
into some problems on the job which 
we have neglected to cover in class. 
Our responsibility should not be con- 
sidered finished upon graduation but 
should carry over into that difficult 


adjustment period experienced by 
most new workers on their first job. 
The least we can do is to make our 
students free and welcome to 


consult with us about their job prob- 


feel 


lems which cause trouble for these 
new employees. 
10. Do you have a plan of work 


experience for your students while 
they are in school? 

One of the best ways of easing the 
problem — of high 
school to the job routine is through 


transition from 
the provision of a work experience 
program during the senior year. It 
is questionable whether a work ex- 
perience program wholly within the 
school is of anywhere near compar- 
able value with one organized in out- 
of-school offices and stores. It is also 
questionable whether the work ex- 
perience which many students secure 
on their own has the kind of value 
that a supervised and co-ordinated 
program can have. 

11. Do you try to provide in the 
business department for 
levels of ability? 

The plan in most high school busi- 
for all 


varying 


ness curriculums has been 
business majors to take essentially the 
same subjects within a given course 
with all students expected to meet the 





standards set up for such subjec s. In 
most cases the offerings have been 
limited to work leading to the posi- 
tion of stenographer or bookkc-per, 
both of which require 2 fairl) high 
level of intelligence and ability. It is 
well known that there are numcrous 
jobs in business offices which do not 
require high levels of intelligence, 
and even some where such high in- 
telligence would not even be desir- 
able. This is particularly true of 
tasks of a highly repetitive nature 
which soon become boring and un- 
bearable to a highly intelligent  in- 
dividual, whereas a person of lesser 
intelligence finds such tasks chal- 
Many 


business teachers have been unaware 


lenging and highly satisfying. 


of, or have chosen to ignore this 
situation. One obvious need of most 
business departments is for some 
type of clerical training course in 
which many of the tasks usually as- 


signed to clerks can be analyzed, 


studied and practiced. 

12. Are you concerned with the 
teaching of proper work attitudes? 

The problem of developing the 
proper attitudes in high school stu- 
dents is as important as that of de- 
veloping skills. We are all familiar 
with the 
have found that more employees are 


numerous surveys which 
fired for personality reasons than for 
inability to do the work. Back of a 
high percentage of these “‘person- 
ality” reasons would be found un- 
satisfactory work attitudes. We are 
all too familiar with such attitudes in 
school and the resulting 
work that is turned in to us. 


slipshod 
I be- 
lieve that employers would be ex- 
tremely grateful to us if we as 
teachers would transfer some of our 


emphasis from developing _ higher 
levels of skill to developing a 
healthier attitude toward doing a 


good day’s work. 

13. Do you plan to teach your 
classes this year differently than you 
did last year? 

Teachers, like many other workers, 
are prone to get into a rut in their 
techniques and methods. This is to 
be deplored in our profession pat 
ticularly. We expect teachers to be 
unusually alert mentally and alive to 
the world round about. We should 
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expec business teachers to be posted 


the business 


implications 


on developments in 
ivorld and the 
chane’s have for our business offer- 


such 


In the class- 
om work, we should expect teachers 
be eager to experiment with new 
naterials, equipment, and procedures. 
Itis a little sad to hear an alumnus 
fa school remark that Miss Blank 
is still teaching the same things in 


igs in high school. 


the same old way as when he was in 
jer class twenty years ago. 

14. Are you the kind of person 
your students can admire? 

Adolescents are in a difficult period 
of their development. They feel very 
unsure Of themselves and feel a good 
bit like a ship without a rudder. They 
unconsciously are looking for adults 
io use as models for their own de- 
velopment. 
want to respect and admire their 
teachers, but sometimes they find this 
lifficult to do. We have all known 


Most of them genuinely 


achers who were more objects for 


pity than for emulation—in their ap- 
pearance, actions, mannerisms, or 
ither personality traits. We owe it 
(0 our position of influence over the 
youth in our charge to seek to make 
the kind of 
we would like our students to become. 

15. Are you suggesting the field of 
business teaching to those of your 
students and others in your school 
who have the qualities to become a 
jood teacher? 

Business teachers have an excellent 


ourselves into person 


opportunity as well as a responsibility 
to suggest to some of their students 
that they consider the field of busi- 
ness teaching as a career. After hav- 
ing lived with the students for three 
years, the high 
teacher is in an excellent position to 


or more school 
know which of them would have the 
qualities needed to become successful 
With the and 
shortages of 


teachers. present 


predicted business 
teachers, it is extremely important 
that high school teachers do their 
share toward directing good boys and 
girls toward our field. 

Many additional questions could be 
listed, of course, but it is believed 
that those listed above are of suf- 
ficient importance to warrant serious 
consideration by all business 
teachers. 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 
(Continued from page 229) 


9. Your reliance on the statements 
by the “Dye Works” and “Depart- 
ment Store” men for proof that the 
study of bookkeeping is a universal 
need is surprising. Those statements 
prove only that loose generalizations 
prove nothing. 

10. Your Mr. Bailey was not quite 
devastating when he told your C.P.A. 
that “everybody who can learn to 
read and write could learn to under- 
stand . . . all there is to a balance 
I leave this one to my book- 
We have IQ’s as 
low as—well I guess | had better not 


sheet”. 
keeping teachers. 


go into that. 
11. I would like to meet the C.P.A. 


who “saw that when you come down 
to the practical, everyday approach to 
the bookkeeping 
and accounting there isn’t much a 
high school student can’t learn about 
bookkeeping if we will just teach it 
to him”. If that is true, “bookkeep- 
ing and accounting” are mostly rou- 
still 


understanding of 


tine record keeping, which | 
doubt. 

12. You ought to have been here 
when I read to teachers your 
statement that, “One really has to 


work hard not to be able to teach the 


my 


run-of-the-mill high school students 
the kind of bookkeeping that business 
men seem to want”. I saw right 
away that I had made a mistake and 
hastened to ask if, after all, it may 
not be that the “kind of bookkeeping 
business men seem to want” is of the 
record keeping variety. They seemed 
soothed by 
(which of course was not in line with 


to be that suggestion 
your views) so I hurried on to the 
next paragraph. 

13. Now, professor, are you sure 
that given “two student groups of 
equal ability” (say 70 or 80 IQ) you 
can “teach bookkeeping to one group” 
while I “teach record keeping (post- 
ing, inventorying, recording sales, 
making cash records, etc.)** to the 
other group”, and guarantee that at 
the end of the period your group will 
“know bookkeeping’? Or even be 
“better record keepers”? But [ shall 
not press that question. 


** Parenthetical interpretation is mine. 


14. I could say quite a little about 
the likes of “business people in our 
community”, but I shall have to con- 
tent myself with this remark: They 
don’t seem to share the view of the 
folks in your community that the 
study of bookkeeping meets their 
need for the far more numerous va- 
riety of office workers who do not 
keep books and who seem to be happi- 
ly on their way up the occupational 
ladder without benefit of training in 
accounting. 

Let me conclude by saying that 
what I object to is not the view that 
bookkeeping and accounting are most 
important subjects for all who have 
the aptitude for, the interest in, and 
the general ability required for the 
What I 


object to are the implications of the 


mastery of these subjects. 


article that regardless of aptitude, in- 
terest, or ability, all and sundry 
should and can successfully complete 
a comprehensive accounting program, 
or even a bookkeeping one, if you 
If this 
were true the currently accepted the- 


wish to make a distinction. 


ory of individual differences must be 
rejected. 

I am sure that you and I, profes- 
sor, are not far apart in our views on 
the subject at hand. I feel quite sure 
that you went overboard a little in 
your enthusiasm for bookkeeping. 
Also that had your space and time 
been a bit more adequate you would 
have generalized less. But what you 
wrote is what was read. And you 
full that 
teachers rightly regard you as a lead- 


know well many, many 
ing authority in your field, and that 
many, many more lap up anything 
they see in print. 
Some time when I am in your city 
I would like to meet Mr. Mason, the 
Tool and Dye man, Mr. Bailey, the 
Department Store manager, and the 
unfortunate C.P.A. who took such a 
cudgeling from the other two big fel- 
lows. 
Affectionately yours, 


C.C.C. 
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FEDERAL SERVICES FOR BUSINESS EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 227) 


prises has not been provided to the 
present time, a study to determine 
the need for financial aid similar to 
the one proposed for distributive ed- 
ucation may be desirable. 

Similarly, studies should be con- 
ducted to determine if the current 
status and conditions having to do 
with research in business education, 
business teacher education, higher 
education in business and economics 
and other technical education in busi- 
ness at the post-secondary school 
level are such that federal financial 
support is necessary and desirable 
for the “general economic welfare of 
the nation,” and for the improvement 
or enhancement of the status of in- 
dividuals. 

Professional services and leader- 
ship. 


need, pressing need, for professional 


Little doubt exists as to the 


services and leadership in business 
education stemming from a central, 
competent, authoritative source. The 
need is great for a central agency to 
provide professional services such as 
collecting, processing, and dissemi- 
nating general information and sta- 
tistical data—essentials in the plan- 
ning and revising of programs of 





business education at all levels and 
in all kinds of schools. Furthermore, 
even the best programs of business 
education in the best schools could 
undoubtedly be improved by the 
stimulation of professional leader- 
ship from a central agency whose 
primary objective would be to “give 
direction to” business education, to 
point the way leading to improve- 
ment. 

In no manner should such leader- 
ship dictate what should be the pat- 
tern of development of business edu- 
cation, but it should. be of such qual- 
ity and caliber that would 
automatically seek information and 
advice relevant to the problems they 
encounter. Under the present plan 
adequate provision is not possible for 
professional services and leadership 
of the quality and at the level that is 
needed for the improvement of busi- 
ness education at all levels in all kinds 


schools 
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of schools. That such service should 
and can be provided more effectively, 
more economically, and more ade- 
quately by a central agency than by 
each local school or each state is un- 
questioned. 

The specific nature of the profes- 
sional services and the specific areas 
in which professional leadership is 
needed can be determined only from 
careful study. Such study should 
not overlook any area or aspect of 
business education, but special em- 
phasis should be directed toward the 
determination of specific needs for 
professional services and leadership 
in education for distribution; educa- 
tion for office service; education for 
the management of one’s personal 
business affairs and the ownership, 
management, and operation of an in- 
dividually owned business enterprise ; 
education for wise consumption of 
business goods and services; and ed- 
ucation for understanding the Amer- 
ican economic and business system 
as the basis for efficient personal pro- 
ductivity in employment and for effi- 
cient, contributing, participating cit- 
the specific 


izenship. | Moreover, 


kinds of professional services and 





leadership in business — ed: cation 
needed may not be the same or ql 
types and all levels of school: suc 
as secondary schools, busine: ; co. 
leges, junior colleges, technic | in. 
stitutes, college departments of busi. 
ness, collegiate schools of bu-iness, 
graduate schools of business. Ih. 
doctrinational and in-service en- 
ployee training and executive eve. 
opment training are illustrative o 
kinds of education for business or- 
ganized and operated outside regular 
school channels that may have serious 
need for competent professional ser- 
vices and leadership. The specific 
needs for services and leadership for 
all of the kinds of schools and for al 
levels of education for business musi 
be determined. 

What services should the U. § 
Office of Education provide for edu- 
answer 


cation for business? The 


lies in the determination of what thi 
specific needs for financial and _pro- 
fessional services, if any, are, thi 
extent to which they should be pro- 
vided, and whether they can be more 
efficiently, adequately, or economical: 


ly provided by a central federal 
agency such as the U. S. Office oi 
Education than by local and. stat 
educational agencies. The responsi- 
bility for determining these need: 
through objective study and investt- 


gation rests with business educators 





PROMOTE YOUR RETAIL TRAINING PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 240) 


partments. They concentrate mostly 
on system and procedures. They omit 
training for understanding of overall 
store operation, need for good public 
relations, good organization and ad- 
ministration, and efficient customer 
service. This type of information is 
vital to future executives. 

The majority of stores are small. 
Their managers think they cannot 
afford any type of training or they 


are entirely unaware of their need 
to provide training. 

If those of us concerned with re- 
tail training in our schools toda) 
can answer objections to the train- 
ing and provide information about 
its importance, who do we tell and 
how do we promote our programs: 
Suggestions for this promotion will 


be given in a succeeding article. 
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THE ACCOUNTING TEACHER’S PAGE 


Conducted by John N. Myer 





TEXTBOOKS 


The magazine Time for February 
21953 quotes President Henry M. 
Vriston of Brown University as say- 
ing that “most textbooks are hardly 
worth reading. If they are not bar- 
ren of ideas, they are impoverished in 
that respect.” 

This quotation is made in connec- 
ion with the announcement that the 
curriculum of the first two years of 
wllege at Brown University are to be 
revolutionized. It is reported that a 
new curriculum will be offered on an 
experimental basis to volunteers 
from the top half of the freshman 
ind sophomore classes. There are to 
be no regular lectures or textbooks. 
The students will read and develop 
their own ideas under guidance ; and 
the emphasis is to be on analysis and 
not on memorization. 


ls an Accounting Textbook Necessary? 
The 


een challenged, it might be well to 


need for textbooks having 
consider whether a course in account- 
ing is feasible without a textbook. 
The technique of accounting con- 
‘ists of a methodology for recording, 
dlassifying, and summarizing busi- 


g, 
ness transactions. Since the only 
way in which a technique can be 
mastered is by practice, it is essential 
This 


requires the availability of a planned 


‘o stress the laboratory work. 


ries of exercises illustrating the va- 
tous steps in the technique. 

The present writer has found by 
experience that it is possible to con- 
luct an accounting course without a 


text if there is available a satisfactory 


“ries of laboratory problems. The 
principles can be developed from the 
practice material, step by step. Ac- 


wrdingly, the prime requisite for the 
course ts a set of laboratory exer- 


tises, 
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Although it is possible to conduct 
a course based on laboratory exer- 
cises, there are two disadvantages in 
this procedure: (1) if the student is 
absent from any session of the class, 
the work of that session is lost to him 
unless he can obtain the notes of a 
fellow-student, which usually are not 
adequate; and (2) the student lacks 
satisfactory material for review. For 
these reasons the writer feels that a 
text should be used. 

Further, in a large school having 
a number of teachers giving the 
course, a text is necessary to prt duce 
uniformity in the teaching throughout 
the school. 

The Brown University plan un- 
doubtedly is intended to be applied to 
cultural subjects rather than in pro- 
fessional fields requiring the learning 
of a specific technique. 
that 


practical 


It should be mentioned ac- 


counting instruction for 
purposes should go beyond the basic 
technique and include an exposition 
of the use of accounting in business 
and also the interpretation of the re- 
Although 
these matters had better be presented 
after the student has mastered the 


sults of the accounting. 


basic technique, they too involve the 
use of specific techniques and thus 
are facilitated by the use of labora- 
tory and text material. 


Misuse of the Textbook 
of the 


textbook to act as a framework for 


It should be the function 
the course. The teacher should give 
his own presentation of the subject 
matter and so put lifelike substance 
framework. However, one 
too often finds 
nothing to add to the text; they make 


on the 
teachers who have 
assignments for the students to read, 


and when the class meets again they 


open the session by asking: “Are 
there any questions?” There usually 
are none. Then they proceed to check 
the assigned laboratory work from 
the ‘answer book” and a dull time is 


had by all. 


“The teacher has the answer book, 


As one great poet wrote: 


all’s well with the course.” 

Putting substance on the frame- 
work requires keeping up with what 
is going on in the world of account- 
ing. It requires the reading of cur- 
rent literature and attending meet- 
ings at which current problems are 
The 


the academic world 


discussed. inertia which per- 


vades tends to 


preclude this. 


Shortcomings of the Textbooks 

On the other hand, there is danger 
that the framework provided by the 
text will exert an unfortunate influ- 
ence on the course. Although the 
teacher can add substance to what is 
in the text he can hardly deviate from 
the sequence established therein. The 
sequence in most texts today is poor 
because it is still that of the now out- 
moded balance-sheet approach and 
thus presents the point of view which 
the accounting profession had a quar- 
ter of a century ago. 

Also, the 
much obsolete material which the au- 


current texts contain 
thors borrow from their predecessors 
since it requires considerable effort 
to observe what is going on in the 
business world and to bring that in- 
to the academic world. The books are 
written not with pen and ink or type- 
writer but with scissors and paste. 
Authors whose texts have been 
widely accepted are reluctant to make 
any considerable changes. They face 
the problem that the teachers using 
the text will become dissatisfied be- 
cause they may have to study the new 
“answer book.” A publisher recent- 
ly told the writer that although one of 
his authors had made an excellent re- 
vision of a textbook, so many teach- 
ers were annoyed by the change that 
the publication of the old edition is 
being continued along with that of the 


new one. 
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FEDERAL GOVERNMENT PARTICIPATION IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 


A committee representing several busi- 
ness-teacher associations worked out four 
principles for Federal government par- 
ticipation in business education as_ stated 
below. 


Principle I 


Whatever is the plan of organization of 
the U. S. Office of Education, business 
education in all of its phases should be 
represented in the field of secondary edu- 
cation, higher education, and vocational 
education by an adequate, competent staff 
of specialists in each of these phases of 
business education. It is further held that 
this staff should be coordinated through 
an effective organization of business edu- 
cation in the U. S. Office of Education. 
Whether it is necessary or desirable to set 
up a separate service for those phases of 
business education that receive Federal 
funds is a matter for those who must ad- 
minister the program to decide. The point 
we wish to make is that all phases of busi- 
education, including education for 
distributive occupations, should be ade- 
quately staffed. 


ness 


Principle II 


Section Six of the Smith-Hughes Law 
provides for studies and research in “com- 
merce and commercial pursuits and re- 
quirements upon commercial workers.” 
Section Seven of the same act provides 
funds for carrying out these studies. This 
section of the Smith-Hughes Law has not 
been implemented nor is there any plan 
now under way to do so as it relates to 
commerce or commercial pursuits. It is 
our point of view that the need for studies 
and research in compliance with Section 
Six is even greater at present than at the 
time the law was enacted and that the 
service described therein should be pro- 
vided. Further, it is our point of view 
that this is a mandatory requirement of the 
act and that the Vocational Division 
should provide for an adequate staff to 
carry out this provision of the act as 
intended by the Congress. 


Principle 111 


Non-federally aided business education, 
vocational and general in type, in the sec- 
ondary schools of this country, in the 
evening adult classes, in the private busi- 
ness schools, in the collegiate schools of 
business, and in the business teacher edu- 
cation institutions, accounts for a far 
greater percentage of vocational education 
in terms of students and teachers involved 
than all other phases of vocational educa- 
tion combined. But since Federal funds are 
not made available to the state for this 
important aspect of education, the U. S. 
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Office of Education has not been organized 
to serve adequately this phase of education. 
It is our opinion that it was not, nor is it, 
the intention of the Congress that the U. 
S. Office of Education should fail to serve 
any one phase or level of education simply 
because Federal funds are not made avail- 
able to the states for its promotion and 
development in the states. We hold the 
point of view that the U. S. Office of 
Education should provide an adequate staff 
to serve the following phases of business 
education : 


a. The general phases of business educa- 
tion in the secondary and _ post-secondary 
schools—through the Division of State and 
Local Schools System of the U. S. Office 
of Education. 

b. The vocational phases of 
education in the secondary and post-secon- 
dary schools—through the Division of Vo- 
cational Education in the U. S. Office of 
Education, 


business 


c. Programs of collegiate business ad- 
ministration and teacher education — 
through the Division of Higher Educa- 
tion in the U. S. Office of Education. 

d, International aspects in business edu- 
cation and veterans education—through the 
appropriate divisions and branches of edu- 
cation in the U. S. Office of Education. 


Principle IV 


Since it is understood that the Com- 
mittee of Eight is interested primarily in 
the projected reorganization of the Divi- 
sion of Vocational Education in the U.S. 
Office of Education, we wish to make the 
following specific recommendations _ re- 
garding the facilities in that division: 

a. That an adequate professional staff 
be retained to service the existing or con- 
templated branch of distributive education. 

b. That a comparable professional staff 
be established for a branch of business 
education with adequate provisions for 
rendering (1) consultative services to state 
departments of education, (2) to imple- 
ment Sections Six and Seven of the 
Smith-Hughes Law as cited above, and 
(3) serve the needs in teacher education, 
international education, and veterans edu- 


cation falling within the scope of this 
branch. 
These principles were drafted for 


presentation to a committee of eight per- 
sons consisting of four state commission- 
education and four directors of 
vocational education who are studying the 
place of vocational education in the United 
States Office of Education. 

At the meeting of the Administrator’s 
Division of the UBEA in Chicago on Feb- 
ruary 12, one session was devoted to a 
discussion of the relationship of the Office 
of Education to business education. Com- 
ments were made that no one knows what 
the new Federal Administrator of Social 


ers of 


Security, Mrs. Ovita Culp Hobby, ill ¢; 
about the pattern of the organizatic ). Thy 


present procedures of the new adm iistra. 
tion clearly foreshadow some wid pread 
re-organization. Therefore, just how mye 


value should be placed on presen pro. 
cedures must be questioned. 


An almost infinite number of suge: stions 
were made as to what the Office o! Edy. 
cation could do for business edu ation 
The meeting was typical of the proc dures 
of most groups which attempt to ciswer 
the question “What can the Federai Goy. 


ernment (or one of its services) do for 
us?” However, a few conclusions, ge1 erally 
accepted, were formulated to pass on to 
the original committee. They were: 


1. The need for Federal services must 


first be fully determined; second, or. 
ganization for providing those services, 
although of great importance, must be 


considered only a means of fulfilling the 
needs. 

2. Federal services for business educa- 
tion should be confined to those established 
needs that states and local education units 
cannot meet themselves or that cannot be 
fulfilled as economically, or as effectively, 
or as efficiently as they can be met by the 
Federal Government. 

3. Such services may logically fall into 
two major classes—financial support for 
business education programs; and_profes- 
sional services and leadership which will 
give assistance to business educators, in 
all kinds of business education programs, 
in developing and improving the programs 
in their schools. 

There was a general sentiment among 
those present that if any phase of voca- 
tional education is to receive special funds, 
then distributive education should receive 
funds in the same proportions; and cer- 
tainly office training, which at present re- 
ceives nothing, should also receive an ap- 
propriate share. However, the logical solu- 
tion would seem to be to eliminate either 
at once or gradually all subsidy for voca- 
tional education. If there is to be participa- 
tion by the Federal Government in. sub- 
sidizing education, it should be a subsidy 
for education in general based on some 
scheme for determining need rather than 
a subsidy for special purpose; possibly the 
new administration will work toward this 
as an objective. 

The eight business education associa- 
tions participating in the formulation of 
the original draft of four principles are: 
The United Business Education Associa- 
tion; The Eastern 
sociation; The National Business Teachers 
Association; The Southern Business Edu- 
cation Association; The Mountain-Plains 
3usiness Education Association; The 
Western Business Education Association; 
The National Association of Supervisors 
of Business Education; The National As- 
sociation of Business Teacher Training 
Institutions; The International Society for 
Business Education. 


3usiness Teachers As- 
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A COMPLETE ELECTRIC TYPIST WORKSHOP 
A battery of 5 Electri-conomy typewriters which per- 
mit you to offer comprehensive electric typing training 
to all advanced students. Now your graduates can qual- 
ify for the better positions requiring electric typing. 


TODAY’S MOST MODERN TYPEWRITERS 
Each one a rugged Remington Electri-conomy with 4 
Automatic Repeat features — at no additional cost. 


YEARS OF ELECTRIC TYPIST WORKSHOP EXPERIENCE 
Remington Rand’s Electri-conomy School Program puts 
years of school experience at your disposal. You get 
maximum “student-typing-hours” from your Workshop. 
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1@ ANNOUNCING THE NEW 





PAY AS YOU USE. Take advantage of this 
amazing low-cost B.E.A. offer now. We will 
arrange convenient monthly payments—with 
absolutely no carrying charge. 


Mail This Coupon For Complete Details 





Room 2680, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
(0 Please send me free B.E.A. folder. 

















Name Title 

School 

Address 

City Zone State 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS | 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY SUMMER TERM 


Intersession 1953 Summer Session 
June { - July it July 13 - August 22 





BUSINESS EDUCATION courses available as follows: 
INTERSESSION: School—Business—Community Cooperation. 


SUMMER SESSION: Improvement of Instruction in Transcription, Social- 
Business Subjects, Typewriting, Bookkeeping and Office Machines; Seminar 
in Business Education; Demonstration Class in Elementary Typewriting; 
Curriculum Construction in Business Education; Administration and 
Supervision of Business Education; Measurement in Business Education. 

BOTH SESSIONS: Subject matter courses in Accounting, Advertising anid 
Marketing, Economics, English, Geography, Government, Commercial Law, 
Management, Mathematics and Statistics, Shorthand and Typewriting. 





Good selection of graduate courses available. 
Annual Conference on Business Education—August 5. 





For Bulletin and information, address 


ROBERT W. SHERBURNE, Director 


685 Commonwealth Avenue Boston 15, Massachusetts 





FORTY-THIRD 


SUMMER SESSION 


FOR TEACHERS 


Temple University offers a wide selection of graduate and 
undergraduate cou:ses in its Summer Sessions for 1953. Regu- 
lar University facilities are available to teachers, school prin- 
cipals and superintendents. If you require courses for certifica- 
tion, or if you are a candidate for a degree, Temple Summer 
Sessions are ideally suited to your needs. Apart from its edu- 
cational advantages, the University—and the city of Philadel- 
phia and environs—offer many cultural and recreational op- 
portunities. You'll enjoy spending a summer in Philadelphia. 


PRE-SESSION—SESSIONS JUNE 8 TO JUNE 26 
REGULAR SESSION—SESSIONS JUNE 29 TO AUGUST 7 
POST-SESSION—SESSIONS AUGUST 10 TO AUGUST 28 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
PHILADELPHIA 
Write for the Temple University Bulletin which lists the courses to 


be offered during the 1953 Summer Sessions. Address Office of the 
Registrar, Broad Stréet and Montgomery Avenue, Philadelphia 22, Pa. 





INTER-SESSION 
June 9 to June 26 


Main SUMMER SESSION 
June 29 to August 8 


Post-SEssioNn 
August 10 to August 28 


Specialized courses in principles and 
problems in business education, cur- 
riculums in business education, im- 
provement of instruction in basic 
business subjects, teaching of book- 
keeping, shorthand, typewriting, and 
office practice, and research in busi- 
ness education. 


Workshop in Economic Education 


More than 600 courses included in 
total offerings. One to 12 weeks of 
study. 


Fees and living expenses moderate. 
Extensive program of indoor and out- 


door extracurricular activities, includ- 
ing Summer Artists Series. 


For catalogue and further information write: 


Director of Summer Sessions 
Room 100-B Burrowes Building 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


State College, Pennsylvania 


YZO=-"HOmMDA 


WwW UI oO = 








If You Are A Director of a Summer School 


you can look to 











THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


for your contact with teachers of business subjects 
who are interested in summer courses. 











HAVE YOUR ANNOUNCEMENT APPEAR 


IN THIS 


SECTION NEXT 


MONTH 








Plan To Attend the 


EASTERN BUSINESS TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


ANNUAL CONVENTION 
HOTEL STATLER—NEW YORK CITY 


APRIL 2, 3 and 4 
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RESEARCH FOR CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


by |. David Satlow 





ASTUDY OF RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN 
ACHIEVEMENT OF STENOGRAPHERS 
AND TYPISTS ON THE NATIONAL BUSI- 
NESS ENTRANCE TESTS AND THEIR 
PERFORMANCE IN BEGINNING POSI- 
TIONS... 


ph, D. Dissertation, New York University 


by JOHN HOWARD NELSON 
Pace College 
New York, New York 


This investigation into the National Busi- 
ness Entrance Lests was conducted through 
tie cooperative efforts ot the UBEA- 
\OMA Joint Committee on Tests. 

The study involved an analysis of the 
york of beginning stenographers and 
ypists, an investigation of the relationships 
between achievement on the Stenographic 
Test and the Typewriting Test of the Na- 
tional Business Entrance Tests and per- 
jrmance ratings accorded stenographers 
und typists by employers, and an investiga- 
tion of the reliability of these tesis for 
the determination of consistency in 
measurement. 

Some of the conclusions based on the 
findings were: 

|, The companies’ job analyses and de- 
eriptions ot beginning jobs in the sten- 
graphic and typewriting occupations cor- 
respond closely to the general work pattern 
| stenographers and typists as revealed 
irom a study otf the checklists filled out 
by the employees. 

2, Work pertormed by both stenograph- 
ws and typists may involve a great variety 
i business correspondence. This was 
borne out by the high frequency accorded 
some of the other business forms and re- 
lad work, 

3. A testing program designed to 
measure achievements of potential stenog- 
raphers apparently calls for a closer exam- 
ination ot related elements of work other 
than dictation and transcription. 

4. On the bas.s of the present evidence, 
the low degree of relationship between 
achievement on the Stenographic Test and 
the Typewriting Test and performance 
ratings accorded stenographers in begin- 
ning positions indicates that the tests may 
not be used by themselves for the purpose 
f determining successful stenographic and 
\yping personnel. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING PRES- 
ENT MASTER'S DEGREE PROGRAMS IN 
BUSINESS EDUCATION ... 


fd. D. Study, Columbia University 


by WILLARD G. ADAMS 

City College of New Yurk 

New York, N. Y. 

During the year 1950-51, several colleges 
and universities have inaugurated “fifth- 
year programs” for training business-edu- 





ION 


tation teachers and have raised the ques- 
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tion as to what these programs should in- 
clude. The suggestions made as a result 
of this study are not in terms of courses 
but rather are recommendations for the in- 
clusion of more direct experiences in the 
preparation of business teachers. 

Criteria for judging a graduate program 
were selected from statements published by 
the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, The American Council 
on Education, The Educational Policies 
Commission, and the Metropolitan School 
Study Council. In addition, the opinions 
of more than 50 secondary school business- 
education teachers, some 70 high - school 
principals and 40 heads of business-educa- 
tion departments in colleges and universi- 
ties were used as a basis for the recom- 
mendations. 

Dissatisfaction with present programs as 
reported to the researcher fell into five 
major areas: (1) guidance, (2) evalua- 
tion, (3) work-experience, (4) school and 
community relations, and (5) methods. The 
need for first-hand experiences in these 
areas was indicated by teachers, principals, 
and heads of departments. 

As a result of the opinions expressed, 
more direct experiences should be provided 
for master’s candidates either during the 
practice-teaching phase of their work or 
as an integral part of their course work in 
these areas: 

(1) the use of guidance techniques and 

materials 

(2) the use of tests and other evalu- 

ative materials 

(3) opportunities to participate in work- 
exper‘ence programs 
opportunities to participate in extra- 
class and community activities 
special methods courses (demonstra- 
tions, professionalized subject mat- 
ter) 

With these kinds of experiences as a 
part of their preparation, business-educa- 
tion teachers should be better prepared to 
carry on their work in the professional 
field of education. 


~~ 


(4) 


CRITERIA FOR EVALUATING A STATE- 
WIDE IN-SCHOOL DISTRIBUTIVE EDU- 
CATION PROGRAM ... 


Ph. D. Thesis, Ohio State University 


by WILLIAM BOYD LOGAN 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 


By the application of research methods, 
the following criteria were selected: 
- 1. Every community should provide the 
type of distributive education program that 
is best suited for its youth in keeping with 
employment opportunities and the apti- 
tudes, interests, and abilities of its youth. 

2. Distributive education should be an 
integral part of the total educational pro- 
gram in the local community. 


3. The local school administration should 
give professional leadership to the distribu- 
tive education program, The local school 
administration should provide personnel, 
physical facilities, and opportunities in 
keeping with the ability of the community 
toward the realization of the aims and ob- 
jectives of the distributive education pro- 
gram. 

4. The merchants should give active sup- 
port to the school in the operation of the 
distributive education program. 

5. The organization of the distributive 
education program should be consistent 
with a democratic philosophy of modern 
school administration. 

6. All available resources in the school 
and community should be utilized in the 
accomplishment of the guidance functions. 
The guidance personnel, the distributive 
education personnel, and merchants should 
cooperate in the performance of the 
guidance functions. 

7. The local distributive education super- 
visor, coordinator, and teacher should have 
the necessary qualification and competencies 
to carry out their responsibilities and ob- 
ligations. The local supervisor, coordi- 
nator, and teacher should carry out their 
responsibilities and obligations in an effec- 
tive manner. 

8. The distributive education curriculum 
should develop skills, understandings, and 
attitudes that will make the pupil an intel- 
ligent, productive and happy participant in 
the social, economic, and political life of 
the community. The distributive education 
curriculum should provide practical super- 
vised work-experience. The instructional 
materials and methods should coincide with 
modern business practices. 

9. A state department of 
should ensure that there is recognized re- 
sponsible leadership in the distributive edu- 
cation area on the state level. 

10. A. state department of 
should ensure that effective pre-service and 
in-service teacher - training programs are 


education 


education 


developed and maintained. 
Two twenty-four page 
prepared. The first manual includes all of 


manuals were 
the material necessary for use by members 
of the evaluating committees. The second 
manual includes instructions 
ing the local and state evaluations. 


for conduct- 


Some very interesting outcomes are ob- 
servable in Springfield, Ohio, as a result 
of the evaluation tryout conducted there. 
The coordinator has come to realize more 
fully the value of the advisory committee; 
the merchants in the community have a 
fuller concept of their part in the train- 
ing of the cooperative pupils; the school 
faculty has a keener sense of responsibility 
in connection with the pupils together with 
a better understanding of their part in the 
total educational program; and there is 
definitely a better esprit de corps in the 
classroom. All of this hinges on the very 


important element in the recommended 
evaluation procedure, that of the extent to 
which local people Jook at themselves 


through a structured mirror and tell them- 
selves what is wrong with their own job. 
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BUSINESS SCHOOLS 
WITH A NATIONAL REPUTATION 








AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


OF BUSINESS 
Des Moines, lowa 
E. O. Fenton, President 


The School Where Futures Are Formed 





BARNES 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Accounting, Business Administration, Secretarial 
and Office Machines Courses 


Day and Evening Sessions 
1410 Glenarm Pi. Denver 2, Colo. 
H. T. Barnes, President 
“A Successful Tomorrow Begins Today” 


The South’s Most Modern and Beautiful 
Secretarial College 


Spend the Winter in the City of Sunshine 
Write for Catalogue 


CLEVENGER COLLEGE FOR SECRETARIES 


1609 Ninth Street, North 
St. Petersburg, Florida 


A Select School offering 
Quality Business Training 


THE MINNEAPOLIS 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
E. R. MAETZOLD, President 
Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 
Catalogue on request 





DRAUGHON'S 


BUSINESS COLLEGES 


“Leaders in Business Education" 
Catalogue on Request 
Dallas, Amarillo, Lubbock, Wichita Falls, 
Texas; Jackson, Mississippi 


E. C. Hatton, President 


MINNESOTA School of Business 
and Laboratory Technique 


Accounting, Business Administration 
Secretarial, Court Reporting and 
Medical Secretary-Technician 
O. M. Correll, President 


Minneapolis Minnesota 





Ohio’s Greatest School of Business 


BLISS COLLEGE 


131 East State Street, Columbus, Ohio 
School of Accountancy (CPA)—Business Admr. 


Secretarial Science 


DUFFS-IRON CITY COLLEGE 
Incorporated 1840 
Business Education for more than a Century 
Catalog on Request 
Granite Building 


(13 3 Sixth Avenue & Wood Street 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 





“A Professional School of 

Modern Business Practice” 
@ 

‘je ROBERT MORRIS School 


Hotel Wm. Penn Pittsburgh 19, Po. 








| 





BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS 
INSTITUTE 
1028 Main Street Buffalo, New York 


Since 1918 offering two-year courses in: Business 
Administration, Accounting, Sales, Advertising, 
and Secretarial Science. Approved as a Regis- 
tered Business Institute by the New York State 
Department of Education. 





BURDETT COLLEGE 


Established 1879 


Accounting, Business Administration, Secre- 
tarlal Courses. Co-educational. Fall and 
Spring Terms. Day and Evening Sessions 

Catalogue on request 
156 Stuart St., Boston 16, Mass. 





DYKE 


y AND S 
| SPENCERIAN COLLEGE 


Professional Training for Business since 1848 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 





OF COMMERCE 


Since 1894 
ST. JOSEPH 7, MO. 
A Modern Air-conditioned School 
Accounting, Secretarial Courses 


PLATT COLLEGE 





GEM CITY 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


Established 1870 





WRITE FOR BULLETIN 


TESTED 
BUSINESS . 
Qualified for Setter Jobs 
TRAINING Since 1863 


ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE 





THE BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


220 Bagley Avenue, Detroit 26, Michigan 
More Than 177,000 Students Have 
Attended The Business Institute Schools 
A. F. TULL, President 
Bulletin on request 


HARTNETT COLLEGE 


e 
All Business Courses, including Accounting, Busi- 
ness Administration and Secretarial 
e 
HAMMOND, INDIANA 


STEED COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Johnson City, Tennessee 


Granting the B.S. Degree in: Higher Account 
ing, Business Administration, Commercial Teach- 
ing, Industrial Engineering, Secretarial Admin- 
istration, Also, Short Business Courses. 

Catalogue on request | 
C. C. Steed, President | 








CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


Chartered by the State to 
Confer Degrees in Commerce 
2209 FRESNO ST., FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
W. C. SHREWSBURY, PRESIDENT 








HILL’S BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 
and 


HILL’S EXTENSION SCHOOL 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
and Secretarial Courses 


619 W. Main St., Oklahoma City 2,-Oklahoma 





Col. of Accountancy 


STRAYER co.” ct see'y. Treine 


Acct. and Bus. Adm., B.C.S. and M.C.S. degrees, 
C.P.A. Prep. Listed in Ed. Dir., Higher Ed., U.S. 
Office of Ed., Approved secretarial diploma 
courses. Request Acct. or Sec'y catalog. 


13th & F Sts., Washington 5, D.C. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL TEACHING 


Conducted by Anthony Lanza 


AIDS 
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Nine motion pictures from the Du Pont 































J Company’s film lending library are now 

AS wailable to schools. Ranging from 19 to 
) minutes’ running time, the films cover 

it ach subjects as nylon, rayon fabrics, dyes, 

ret and chemical research, as well as the story 
i the company’s 150 year growth. The 
flms are loaned without charge. 

——. BH All of the films are 16 mm. sound; pro- 
jessionally produced and all but two are in 
wlor. They are described as being suited 

ness jor showing to college and high school 

e groups. They may also be of interest to 

Hen alult groups and certainly to sales and 

nd purchasing people. 

Two of the films tell about nylon. This 

Minnesota Ml Nylon combines a chemist’s story of the 
properties of nylon, told in non-technical 
language, and his wife’s flashback report 
fa fashion show in which the fiber’s 
versatility is demonstrated in various types 

hool of \Boi wearing apparel. 

‘actice’ || The second film, Close-up of Nylon 
answers questions about nylon that are of 

' current interest to students, buyers and 

> School salespersons. 

rah 19,Po 1 Facts About Fabrics has to do with the 







mportance of yarns in making fabrics. 

Fashion’s Favorite explains the funda- 
mentals of rayon, showing the process of 
rayon manufacture from the time the cel- 
lulose is received at the plant until the 













Japan: The Land and the People is a 
ne reel film available in either black and 
vhite ($50) or in color ($100) from Cor- 
net Films, 65 East South Water Street, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. The running time of 
this film is 11 minutes, which allows ample 
me in the average class period for intro- 
lung the film, viewing it and then fol- 
lowing up with a class discussion or writ- 
ten review. 

Japan is described as a small, mountain- 
ous, modern island nation, with limited 
amounts of arable land. The relationships 
hetween climate and crops, between terrain 
and industry are stressed. These natural 
factors are offered as a partial explana- 


































LOGY |B tion of the fact that this country must 
till depend on its ancient production of 

Account: | ‘ice, tea, silkworms and timber as the basis 
1 Teach | ior its modern industry. Brief mention is 

Admin- : 

Making Teaching Effective is a new 

-frame, black and white filmstrip. It 

Paney may be used to good advantage in teacher 
atin raining at the pre-service level or for in- 
ee ‘ervice courses. For the audio-visual en- 
degrees, |M thusiast in the high school business de- 
diploma |™ !@ttment who would like to spread the 





sood word, this filmstrip may be the means 
‘or doing so. A few minutes at a faculty 
meeting will be ample time to use this 
ilmstrip to review the range of teaching 
nater'als which teachers may use. Making 
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FREE FILMS ON SYNTHETICS 


finished yarn is ready for shipment. 

Harnessing the Rainbow shows how col- 
ors are applied to fabrics, and goes behind 
the scenes to disclose how laboratory tests 
are used to determine the fastness of a 
dye. 

The Du Pont Story, a Technicolor film, 
presents highlights in the history of the 
Du Pont Company from its founding to 
the present day. 

A Story of Research answers questions 
commonly asked about industrial research. 
It highlights the three basic types, the 
purposes of each, the techniques employed, 
and emphasizes how research requires team- 
work by men of many skills. 

Lost Harvest, intended primarily for 
farming areas, shows in dramatic form ihe 
need for controlling certain seed-borne and 
soil-borne diseases which cause heavy 
damage to crops every year. 

Neoprene, the Versatile Chemical Rub- 
ber describes the manufacture of neoprene 
and shows how it can be used in a wide 
variety of applications. 

Copies of a booklet telling more about 
the nine Du Pont films may be obtained by 
writing E. I. duPont de Nemours and 
Company, Advertising Department, Motion 
Picture Distribution, Wilmington 98, Dela- 
ware. Cards for reservation requests will 
also be supplied. 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY FILMS 


made of the tremendous difficulty, under 
these circumstances, that Japan is experi- 
encing in growing and supporting itself 
as a new democracy. 

This film is suitable for use with junior 
and senior high school classes. 


Life in the Nile Valley is a one reel 
Coronet film. It is available either in 
black and white ($50) or in color ($100). 
The film is set along the Nile River. 
Within the narrow confines of the Nile 
valley, where over fifteen million people 
live, an agricultural society dependent on 
the Nile has existed for thousands of 
vears. A close study of the activities of 
this region through the lives of a typical 
Egyptian farm family makes the film a 
worthwhile experience. It is suitable for 
use with junior high school classes. 


TEACHER TRAINING FILMSTRIP 


Teaching Effective would further serve to 
illustrate the conditions under which audio- 
visual materials are most effective. 

The filmstrip is produced by and may 
be purchased from the Teaching Aids 
Laboratory, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. There are supplementary notes 
that accompany the filmstrip, entitled How 
to Start a Teaching Aids Program. Both 
filmstrips and notes may be purchased 
for $2.25. 


AT WORK AND AFTER-HOURS 
ETIQUETTE 


It is not likely that the student who is 
not schooled in manners away from the 
office will find it possible to be polite on 
the job. Good manners must be cultivated 
in all of life’s activities. A good way to 
instill good office etiquette is to begin 
with the first film described below and to 
follow that up with the more specific one 
on office etiquette. 

Mind Your Mamners stresses the impor- 
tance of good manners in every phase of 
living. A high school boy and his sister 
discover the correct way to act when with 
friends, when meeting new friends, when 
at home, at school or on a date. Consid- 
erations toward parents, teachers and other 
adults, as well as proper courtesy when 
driving an automobile, riding a bus or 
walking on the sidewalk are presented. 
The teacher can effectively relate that the 
importance of correct attitude and con- 
duct toward employers and fellow em- 
plovees is as important and very similar 
to that shown to teachers and fellow stu- 
dents. 

This film is 
sound and color or may be had in black 


one reel in length; has 


and white. It was produced by Coronet 
Films, 65 E. South Water Street, Chicago. 

Office Etiquette is a 16 mm. sound, black 
and white film with a running time of 16 


minutes. It was produced by Encyclopedia 
3ritannica Films, Inc. of Wilmette, IIli- 
nois. 


This film emphasizes the importance of 
courtesy in everyday business contacts by 
portraying ways in which office etiquette 
office relation- 


contributes to success in 


ships. Shows how courtesy can be applied 
to typical situations such as applying for 
a job, reporting for work the first day, 
and performing routine secretarial duties. 
It emphasizes consideration for fellow 
workers and employer, telephone courtesy, 
promptness, and the desirability of a 
friendly but businesslike attitude while on 


the job. 


CREDIT IN BUSINESS TRANSACTIONS 


Credit—Man’s Confidence in Man is a 
33 minute, 16 mm. sound film. It describes 
the place of credit in our modern economy 
and its place in the growth of America. 
It may be used in high school and college 
classes in which the risks of consumer, 
commercial, and bank credit are discussed. 

The film important part 
that credit business 
transactions. 
quence on the organization of 
Bradstreet which was formed to provide 
information. The 
information is 


stresses the 
plays in everyday 
It presents an historical se- 
Dun and 


more substantial credit 
film credit 
gathered and published by Dun and Brad- 
street on many business enterprises through 


shows how 


presenting the daily routine of its repre- 
sentatives in many American communi- 
ties. Modern Talking Pictures Service, 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New 
York, will lend the film without charge. 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 





TOO MANY FORMS SPOIL THE PROFIT 


Editor's Note: Considerable attention is being given today to the increasing 
number of forms used in business offices. Office managers either are devoting 
time to the development of new, more efficient forms or are trying to elimi- 
nate some types of records altogether. Reasons for this dilemma and sug- 
gestions to relieve it have been prepared by N. O. Couvillon, Head of the 
Printing Standards Department of Esso Standard Oil Company, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana, and published by the Bureau of Business Practices, National Fore- 
men's Institute, 100 Garfield Avenue, New London, Connecticut. Single copies 
of the 20-page monograph may be obtained for 50c; quantity discounts are 


offered also. 


Teachers, with their gripes about the clerical work they are required to 
perform, should appreciate some of the suggestions Mr. Couvillon makes. 
Those who are teaching office management will be especially interested in this 


summary of Mr. Couvillon's booklet. 


How did all this excessive paperwork 
come about? Around twenty or twenty- 
five years ago, The Boss found that he 
couldn’t carry the business in his head any 
more. More things had to be written 
down. The one-man company was gradu- 
ally replaced by a management—and a 
profusion of paperwork. Speedier meth- 
ods of printing and duplicating made it 
easier to decide “another report might 
help.” Pretty soon management was say- 
ing “Let’s get out a form. It won’t add 
much to our cost. Paper is cheap.” 

At the Baton Rouge Refinery of Esso 
Standard Oil, in 1940, a Forms Control 
program was started. In 1935 the na- 
tional ratio of office employees to factory 
employees was one clerk to ten shop 
workers. (In 1900 it was one for every 
thirty! The Esso Refinery at Baton 
Rouge has been able to maintain the 1935 
ratio, but the national average in 1950 
was one clerk for every two and one-half 
factory employees!) The 1935 ratio has 
been maintained chiefly because of the 
Forms Control program. It was decided 
that the “cheap paper” philosophy was in 
real‘ty an expensive philosophy because 
paper plus clerical work can be and is most 
often costly. For every dollar paid the 
printer, it is necessary to spend about $20 
for filling in, interpreting, mailing, filing, 
and storing that form. 

What is forms control? Frank M. 
Knox, author of “Control and Design of 
Bus‘ness Forms” sponsored by NOMA 
says “Forms Control is a plan or method 
used by management to guide and regu- 
late clerical operations by controlling pa- 
perwork.” 

Development of Program 

There are five principal parts in the de- 
velopment of a Forms Control Program. 
Sell management; control all forms; estab- 
lish control standards; report results to 
management; get the right staff. A defi- 
nition of forms will help also. One sug- 
gestion is that “any piece of paper having 
spaces to fill in is a form” and as such is 
subject to review for standardization. Here 
is a list of the various types of forms 
commonly used by most firms, both large 
and small: Numbered and unnumbered 
forms; permanent and temporary forms; 
single sheets and cards; sets of two sheets 
or more; forms bound in books; printed 
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and duplicated forms; preprinted duplicat- 
ing masters; letterheads and envelopes; 
form letters and labels; memoranda sheets 
and routing slips; checks (voided) and 
tags; continuous and snapout forms; tab- 
ulating cards and forms. 

Two samples of each form should be 
secured from each department and for 
each the supervisors should fill in typical 
data to indicate how they are used. In 
addition a brief explanation of the neces- 
sity for the form should be made; a state- 
ment of the authorization and its future 
use. Such information as conditions un- 
der which the form is filled in, with ma- 
chine or hand, frequency of issue, how 
the form is made, and how long the com- 
pleted record should be kept help in the 
Forms Control program. Economies can 
be effected by standardizing on filing, 
storage methods, and equipment. Such in- 
formation as that listed above may result 
in improvement of selection and use of 
equipment. 

The next step to be taken is the matter 
of establishing standards. We'll consider 
physical standards first. Here are a few 
suggestions : 

Physical Standards 

It is poss‘ble to save as much as 40 per- 
cent of paper costs if a standard, instead 
non-standard size is specified. The value 
of expensive colored papers to identify 
copies is highly overdone; white paper is 
much less costly and just as useful. Siz- 
able sums of money can be saved by 
merely analyzing the job, and deciding 
which of four methods should be used to 
produce the form: the office duplicator, 
the offset process, letterpress printing, or 
a specialty forms press. There is one best 
process for each job. 


Functiona! Standards 


Let’s consider functional — standards. 
That’s where we can expect to lop off big 
chunks of expensive clerical work. It’s not 
uncommon to save as much as 50 percent 
through functional standardization of 
forms. 

Most of us are already familiar with 
the doggerel written by Kipling: 

I kept six honest serving men. 

They taught me all I knew. 

Their names were Why and |What and 

When and Where and How and Who. 


Why don’t you make greater use « f the 
“Six Honest Serving Men”? The: 'd gi, 
you long and faithful service wit! out in. 


creasing your payroll one cent. L»t’s py 
Kipling’s men to work on Forms ‘ ontrol, 

Why is the form necessary? Th num. 
ber of forms that live on after they ye out. 


lived their original mission will < stonis) 
See how many you can elimin ite en. 


you. 
tirely. Can the information be © >tained 
from another form? Sometimes ‘wo or 


more forms can be combined by me‘ely re. 
arranging the captions. 

What does it accomplish? Does each 
caption perform a definite task? What 
can be done to make the form unnecessary? 
What about the results obtained from the 
form? Does it really justify its existence? 
What captions can be added, taken ov 
or changed to make the form more use- 
ful? 

When is the form filled in, interpreted 
and filed? Are the various steps taken 
in the proper order? Can peak loads be 
leveled off by better scheduling of the 
form flow? If the form could be issued 
during a slack period, would it be just 
as useful? 

Where is the best place to prepare this 
form? Can it be combined with similar 
work done in some other department? Can 
it be completed in the field, without hay- 
ing to copy it on another form in the office? 
Where can it be done in the least amount 
of time and expense? 

How is the best way to do it? Can the 
writing method be improved? Could me- 
chanical aids such as a peg board ora 
visible index be used to good advantage? 

By pushing the “how” question, we're 
saving thousands of manhours annually 
at Esso. Forms which require duplication 
after being filled in are re-designed to kee 
the work down to a minimum. We merely 
ask our clerical and engineering personnel 
to write directly on forms which _ have 
been printed on translucent paper, or on 
offset and hectograph mats. Both the 
form and the filled in information is du- 
plicated in one operation. This complete- 
ly by-passes costly transcribing and _veri- 
fying work. The use of translucent forms 
on the diazo process, alone, is saving Esso 
more than 15,000 manhours per year. 

Who should originate, receive or store 
this form? Can tasks be assigned to other 
clerks to simplify or combine its handling? 
Here is another Esso example: one of our 
timekeeping procedures involved reporting 
employee names and numbers, job codes 
and work deéscriptions. By getting the 
foremen to write this information on a 
specially designed carbon-interleaved form, 
instead of phoning it in to clerks, more 
accurate time reporting is achieved, and 
over 48,000 clerical manhours are _ being 
saved annually! 


Summary 


Perhaps you get the feeling that this 
matter of controlling forms is a compli- 
cated one. It really isn’t. All it takes is 
a management which recognizes the prob- 
lem, and which assigns the job to a quali- 
fied employee or staff. 

Postponing the control of forms. sim- 
ply means that clerical costs will continue 
to curve upward, because forms have 4 
way of sticking around long after they've 
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inishod their job. They have a way ot 
makir ¢ themselves expensive to handle, if 
you con’t design them right. They have 
a wa. of bogging down your office op- 
erations, if you don’t review them contin- 
wally. And most important, they have a 
way of eating into your profits, if you 
don’t keep a tight check-rein on them. 

In Systems for December, 1952, the fol- 
lowin.) notes on designing forms for effi- 
ciency and economy were printed. Because 
the suggestions parallel those in the fore- 
going article, they are being reprinted 
here. Business ts really concerned about 
this problem. 

1. Prepare your form with a view to 
getting a job done promptly, at a minimum 
cost in man-hours and with a maximum of 
service, accuracy, and utility in terms of 
completed transactions and records. 

2. Check and study all other forms hav- 
ing any bearing on the form under con- 
sideration. Be sure that they tie in, and 
that there is no duplication, Possibly iwo 
or three forms can be combined into one. 

3. The heading should clearly state the 
purpose of the form. 

4. Form should be of a size suitable for 
the filing system in all offices where it is 
to be used. Should it match other docu- 
ments in size? 

5. If your form is a snap-out carbon, 
you will find considerable money saving by 
using the standard sizes and standard col- 
ors provided by this specialized industry. 

6. Is color printing really necessary? 
Does the form require numbering? What 
about paper stock? 

7. Have the order number, department, 
budget number, or whatever is the most 
important identifying symbol, printed in 
the most conspicuous place on the form— 
usually the upper right hand corner. 

8. Keep the form as simple as possible. 
Make sure it covers all the essential points 
for which it is intended, but no more. 
Make sure there are enough copies for all 
concerned. If the form is a complex one, 
perhaps it will be necessary to incorporate 
instructions for completing it. 

9. If the form is normally completed by 
typewriting, make certain that lines are 
arranged with standard typewriter spac- 
ing. If you are typing a purchase order 
from a requisition, try to arrange the pur- 
chase order so that the information is 
substantially in the same position as on the 
requisition, or at least in the same sequence. 
If the form is to be completed in writing, 
double spacing should be used. 

10. Preprint all recurring information, 
but avoid printing items which are sub- 
ject to change. 

11. Take the proposed form to every- 
body connected with its use and get their 
reaction. See how it works in with their 
particular operation. You may be surprised 
how a form which is your idea of per- 
fection may raise havoc with someone at 
the other end. 

12. Now that you are convinced that 
the form is necessary, and provides the 
desired end results, let it sit on your desk 
for a week or ten days. This is the cool- 
ing off period. During this period you 
wil! perhaps make a half dozen changes 
and thank heaven you did not go ahead 
with it as originally planned. 


MARCH, 1953 
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These are just a few of the hard-to-believe 
results—backed by overwhelming proof— 
that sponsors of Speedwriting are getting 
everywhere, That's why Speedwriting is the 
only shorthand getting volume enrollments— 


why this short-term course is here to stay! 


A Prominent Business School man | 
says: | 
“I would not take $100,000 for | 
my Speeduwriting franchise .. . 
grossed more than $70,000 in 
| our first year.” 
More Students—More Income 
at no extra teaching overhead cost! 
Except for local 
writing 


advertising costs, 
requires no space, 
selling staff than you already have. 
theory teacher, plus tape 
easily handle 1500 students a 
wonder there’s much more profit per tuition 
dollar when you teach Speedwriting. 


Speed. 
teachers, 
One 
dictation, can 


more 


year! No 


from night school students! Eliminates 
Almost 50% new enrollments through recommenda- 
tion of graduates! Drop-outs almost entirely elimimated! 85% 
of students graduate! Taps vast, lucrative, new market of adults! 


Triples income 
11. ’ 








“‘seasonal’’ 


Among Leading Schools Sponsoring Speed- 
writing in Over 360 Cities in the U. S., Canada, 
Cuba and Hawaii 


Burdett College, Boston, Massachusetts 

Minnesota School of Business, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Heald College, San Francisco, California 
Northwestern School of Commerce, Portland, Oregon 
Southwestern Business University, Houston, Texas 
The Business Institute, Detroit, Michigan 

American Institute of Business, Des Moines, lowa 
Baltimore Institute, Baltimore, Maryland 

Miller School of Business, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Business Institute, Milwaukee Wisconsin 


FRANCHISES AVAILABLE 


Sponsors of Speedwriting courses value their franchises 
as their most profitable school assets. They have them 
exclusively in the cities in which they operate. With- 
out competition, they are enjoying a business boom at 
a time when other schools are teaching to half-empty 
classrooms. Can you afford to have your competition 
beat you to a franchise? If Speed- 

writing is not taught in your city, 

contact us at once for a Speedwriting 

Franchise Application and full de- 

tails. Write TODAY! 






THE SPEEDWRITING COMPANY 
55 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 








Winston Commercial Publications ! 


INTRODUCTION 
to 
BUSINESS 


]. G. Kirk, H. B. Buckley, Mary A. Waesche 
Workbooks and Tests Available 


BUSINESS LAW 


for 


EVERYDAY USE 


Morris Mande] and A. Lincoln Lavine 


Workbooks, Tests, and Manual Available 


SECRETARY’S 
DESK BOOK 


Contains the Winston Dictionary, 


Intermediate Edition. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


1010 Arch Street 


EXECUTIVE’S 
DESK BOOK 


Contains the Winston Dictionary, 
College Edition. 


Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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DO YOU KNOW THAT ? ? 





The Bureau of Internal Revenue is tak- 
ing steps to see that the next generation 
of income tax payers knows how to fill 
out returns in fairness to themselves and 
to the government. 

In a program addressed primarily to 
high school teachers, the Bureau is now 
offering teaching material to introduce 
young people into the intricacies of the 
federal tax laws. Details of the program 
can be obtained by writing to the Educa- 
tional Division, Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue, Washington, D. C. 


+++ 


A Training Course for the Audograph 
Secretary, by M. Fred Tidwell, is avail- 
able for teachers who are planning to use 
the Gray Audograph in their classrooms 
or who are using this equipment now. 

The course of instruction is prepared for 
a learning period of eight lessons. Lesson 
I: How to Listen; Il: How to Listen by 
Thought Units; III: Use of the Index 
Strip and first transcription; IV: Tran- 
scription, Spelling Exercise, and Vocab- 
ulary Building Exercise. 

Some of the dictation material is office- 
style dictation, and each lesson is pref- 
aced with explanatory notes on the op- 
eration of the Audograph Electronic 
Soundwriter. 

The training course and Teacher’s Man- 
ual may be obtained by writing to Edu- 
cational Division, The Gray Manufactur- 
ing Company, Hartford, Connecticut. 


+++ 


Fundamentals of Mimeographing, the 
textbook which has been published for a 
number of years by A. B. Dick Company 
of Chicago, has been extensively revised 
to take into account recent developments 
in the mimeographing field, and to pro- 
vide the teacher with a more efficient teach- 
ing tool than ever before. 

In a new introduction, Russell N. Can- 
sler of Northwestern University sets forth 
a more complete directive concerning the 
proper use of “Fundamentals” by the 
teacher. 

Revisions which point out the progress 
that has led to the revolution in the field 
summed up by the phrase “Modern Mim- 
eographing”, include pictorial and descrip- 
tive pages aimed at giving a better under- 
standing of stencil duplicating. These con- 
tain detailed information concerning varia- 
tions in stencil sheet assembly and instruc- 
tions for typing stencils with “coated” and 
“tissue” cushions respectively. 

Mechanical improvements in the book 
include page numbering for handy refer- 
ence and a new spiral wire binding to in- 
sure greater durability. A convenient in- 
dex of A. B. Dick products mentioned in 
“Fundamentals”, together with their prod- 
uct numbers, is added to the new edition. 

For further information write A. B. 
Dick Company, 5700 W. Touhy Ave., Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 
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New York State has more “miles” of 
vehicles of all types in the state than there 
are miles of state-maintained highway— 
14,676 miles of motor vehicles as against 
12,886 miles of state highway. Expressed 
in another way, more than five six-lane, 
450-mile throughways would be needed to 
park (even bumper to bumper) all the 
cars, trucks, buses, suburbans, taxis, and 
trailers registered in the state in 1951. 


+++ 


A complete electric typist workshop 
budgeted to meet your school’s fiscal re- 
quirements is the subject of a four page 
brochure released by Remington Rand Inc. 

This literature entitled “Are you an 
Electric Typist” describes a new plan that 
will give school administrators and typing 
teachers the facilities needed to give ad- 
vanced students the electric typing train- 
ing and experience needed for today’s busi- 
ness. A Business Education Advancement 
Program instituted by Remington Rand 
offers a school an opportunity to purchase 
five Electri-conomy typewriters for use in 
classroom instruction. 

To get more information about this 
unique program send for free booklet 
#RE-516 or write Remington Rand Inc., 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


+++ 
Our consuming habits are extremely 
costly of scarce materials. 

We blow some 125,000 tons of lead a 
year into the atmosphere—lost forever— 
from the exhaust pipes of automobiles 
burning anti-knock gas because we like 
quick pick-up on the road. 


+++ 


3y 1975 the average man can look for- 
ward to nine years of retirement before 
he dies, compared with only six years to- 
day and three in 1900. 


+++ 


An adjustable typewriter desk and chair 
have been developed expressly for high 
schools and commercial colleges by the 
Royal Metal Manufacturing Co., of Chi- 
cago, Illinois. The desk and chair were 
introduced on the theory that correct pos- 
ture is essential to learning the proper typ- 
ing technique. 

The desk’s typewriter platform is ad- 
justable for any height from 26 to 30 
inches, thus permitting any student to 
achieve proper posture seating by altering 
the height. The back of the matching 
chair also adjusts to aid in correct pos- 
ture. 

Royal Metal Manufacturing Co. plans 
to distribute the typewriter desks and 
chairs under a franchise arrangement in 
which school equipment dealers will mar- 
ket the furniture. 


“Women represent 83 percent anc men 
represent 17 percent of the adult cor sum- 
ers in large stores; however, the ay rage 
value of women’s purchases per stc-e js 


$6.23 less than that of men.” This fact 
was revealed in a study issued by th: Re- 
search Bureau for Retail Training ©” the 
University of Pittsburgh. Findings vere 
based upon 8,675 interviews of sho»pers 
in the Pittsburgh area conducted b: the 
graduate students of the Research Bur- 
eau for Retail Training as part of a course 
in market research. 

The study emphasized the fact “the far- 
ther the customer lives from the store, the 
greater the average amount spent.” 

Of those interviewed, 64 percent had 
charge accounts in the store in which they 
were interviewed, and used their accounts 
for their larger purchases and paid cash 
for smaller purchases. 

Survey findings indicated $5,000-or-over 
as the family income of 40 percent of the 
charge account families and of 27 percent 
of those without charge accounts. 

Copies of the report are available ai one 
dollar each. 


+++ 


A completely new adding machine, in 
which all the keys are electrified, was 
demonstrated recently by The National 
Cash Register Company of Dayton, Ohio. 
It is claimed that with each individual key 
acting as its own motor bar, the “Live 
Keyboard” machine eliminates automatic- 
ally at least 25 percent of the hand mo- 
tions formerly required of the operator. 


+++ 


Folder X-1339 A on “How to Achieve 
Flawless Offset Copy Preparation and 
Production” can be secured free by writ- 
ing to Room 2067, Remington Rand Inc., 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


+++ 


To help clear up public misconceptions 
about advertising, the National Chamber 
has published Fables and Facts About Ad- 
vertising, a series of three illustrated leaf- 
lets. Free samples may be obtained from: 
The Committee on Advertising, Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


+ S 


A new folder “Continuous Microfilm 
Enlargement Service” released by Rem- 
ington Rand Inc., describes how you can 
get extra copies of original records and 
obtain greater use of microfilmed records. 

Accurate reproductions produced at high 
speed at tremendous savings are available 
with this new service which allows a con- 
venient means to restore any or all of a 
microfilm file. In the present business sit- 
uation microfilm is being increasingly used. 
Entire duplicate files can be made up on 
microfilm and paper copies produced when 
required. 

For a free copy request booklet #BDS- 
3 Rev. 1 from Remington Rand Inc. 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York. 
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20 YEARS AGO 


IN THE JOURNAL 


From the March, 1933, Issue 





—_—_ 


EDITOR'S NOTE: In order to provide an opportunity for a quick comparison of 
today’s program and problems of business education with those of twenty years ago, 
this popular column is being revived. Some of the time we can be proud of the 
caanges that have taken place; much of the time we shall be shocked at the simi- 
larity of the problems, and the little real progress that seems to have been made 


during this period. 


“tlow Valuable is Business Experience” 
was the subject of an article by William 
R. Odell, then at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University and now Professor of Edu- 
cational Administration at the University 
of California at Berkeley. Between times, 
Dr. Odell was Superintendent of Schools 
at Oakland, California. 


Wiliam C. Wallace, Chairman of the 
Bookkeeping Department at George Wash- 
ington High School, New York, and for 
many years the brilliant teacher of book- 
keeping methods at New York University, 
contributed an article on “Methods of 
Teaching Elementary Bookkeeping.” Will 
Wallace has been retired since before 
World War II in his native New Eng- 
a 


Editor Lomax commented on nine na- 
tional imperatives in business education. 
None of these imperatives has been accom- 
plished in the interim and probably none 
ever will be accomplished perfectly. Sev- 
eral recently, however, have attained re- 
newed emphasis. Soon after this editorial 


was written, the National Council for Busi- 
ness Education was formed in an attempt 
to meet one of these imperatives. The 
National Council has gone into oblivion 
by being absorbed as the Executive Com- 
mittee of the United Business Education 
Association. While steps have been taken 
toward unification, we are, for all practical 
purposes, still as far away from it as ever. 
Evaluation was another imperative. Right 
now, it is at the height of fashion; every- 
body is evaluating everybody else. Let’s 
hope something comes of it. Unification 
and coordination of “the vast accumulation 
of research material” was a third objec- 
tive. The research mills have ground much 
if not fine in the last twenty years. Earnest 
efforts are being made now to coordinate 
at least some of this research material. ... 


Nichols gave surprisingly strong com- 
mendation to an article on “Business Edu- 
cation for All Students” by R. S. Rowland. 
Rowland pointed out the fact that much 
business is taught in academic subjects and 
that consequently there is duplication be- 
ween arithmetic and business arithmetic. 


Some progress has been made in dealing 
with this problem... . 


Louis D. Huddleston of the Cleveland 
High Schools wrote on “The Future of 


Commercial Education.” He was very 
much concerned that in the near future 
business education would be little more 
than shorthand, typewriting, and  book- 


keeping. His dire predictions*have not en- 
tirely materialized, but we have certainly 
lost ground in social business education for 
all the large amount of lip service we give 
ere 


“The Abolition of Unemployment’ by 
Frank D. Graham was reviewed. No one 
in 1933 could have believed that we are 
now at the level where for some purposes 
we have less than no unemployment, 1. e. 
a large amount of employment in order to 
meet actual output needs. Frank Graham 
became president of the University of 
North Carolina with great success and was 
then appointed Senator from that state. 
However, his rather liberal points of view 
probably made him not entirely acceptable 
to the electorate... . 


Alexander S. Massell, recently retired 
from principalship of the Central Commer- 
cial High School, was president of the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers Association. 
His vice-president, Catherine F. Nulty, be- 
came president soon thereatter, and Harry 
I. Good, the secretary, who for a time was 
the Acting Superintendent of Schools for 
Buffalo, New York, also later became a 
president of the EBTA. 









BUSINESS LAW FOR 
EVERYDAY LIVING 


by Getz, Kanzer and 
Gerstenberg 


Featuring more than 500 cumu- 
lative review problems, the au- 
thors present basic legal prin- 
ciples in terms of the student’s 
daily experiences. Latest 
amendments to the Social Se- 
curity Law are explained thor- 
oughly in simple but legally ac- 
curate terms. And it’s the sim- 
ple organization of the entire 
text that makes it adaptable to 
any business core curriculum. 
Solutions to problems, teach- 
er’s manual, and_ student’s 
workbook available. 


70 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK I1,N. Y. 





Keeping step with business 


are these three new texts for 1953 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC, 
Third Edition 
by McNelly and Adams 


Here is business arithmetic in 
its truly practical form. Help- 
ing the student solve problems 
of everyday living, the text 
thoroughly explains consumer 
credit, automobile ownership 
and operation, social security, 
and payroll accounting. And 
for the knowledge he’ll need 
in everyday business, there’s 
complete coverage of funda- 
mentals and their application 
to business forms and computa- 


tion. 368 pp. 
Answers to problems of the 
text. 


for your approval copies write to 
EDUCATIONAL BOOK DIVISION 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


ENGLISH FOR BUSINESS, 
Second Edition 
by Charles C. Parkhurst 


With a fresh emphasis on 
grammar and a practical, busi- 
ness-minded approach, this new 
text teaches the fundamentals 
of expression as they’re ac- 
tually used in business today. 
Includes simplified vocabulary 
lists .. . “The 450 most com- 
monly misspelled words”... 
appealing arrangement. . . and 
a host of exercises. All prob- 
lems are based on real busi- 
ness. situations for realistic 
student training. 446 pp. 
Teacher’s manual and work- 
book available. 
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PICTURES 
IN THE 
NEWS 





EBTA Officers and Executive Board Who Are Arranging for the April 2, 3 and 4 New York 
City Convention . . . Seated, left to right: A. Raymond Jackson, Goldey Beacom School of 
Business, Wilmington, Delaware; secretary. Bernard A. Shilt, Board of Education, Buffalo; 
president, Helen Reynolds, New York Utiversity, New York City; treasurer, Pernin . Q, 
Taylor, The Taylor School, Philadelphia; past president, Rufus Stickney, Boston Clerical School, 
Boston. Standing, left to right: Theodore N. LaMonte, New York Public Schools, New York 
City; Mrs. Agnes C. Seavey, Auburn Maine School of Commerce, Auburn, Maine; John L, 
Rowe, Northern Illinois State Teachers College, DeKalb; Evelyn R. Kulp, Ambler Joint High 
School, Ambler, Pennsylvania; program director, William M. Polishook, Temple University, 
Philadelphia. Vice-president T. Orval W. Fowler, Ontario Department of Education, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada, was absent when the picture was taken. 

(See Item about Convention Program on Page 214, January Issue) 





Joseph Gruber 
Acting Director of Business Education 
New York City 
(See item on page 259) 





Education Association are, left to right: Brother A. Lawrence, F.S.C., of Bishop Loughlin 
Memorial High School, Brooklyn, New York, the high school chairman; Sister Catherine Maria, 
C.S.J., of St. Brendan's High School, Brocklyn, New York, the general chairman; Brother 
Philip, O.S.F., of St. Francis Prep, Brooklyn, New York, National Presiaent; Sister Muriel, 
R.S.M., Georgian Court College, Lakewood, New Jersey, arrangements chairman; and James 
R. Meehan of Hunter College, New York City, guest speaker and president of the Commercial 
Education Association of N. Y. C. Also on the committee but not present for the picture are 
Reverend Raymond Cahill of Holy Cross College, Worcester, Massachusetts, college chairman; 
and Brother Justin, F.S.C., of Manhattan College, Bronx, New York, general session chairman. 
(See Item about Convention Program on Page 214, January Issue) 





Homer B. Smith 
Sales Education Director 
Ditto, Incorporated 
(See item on page 259) 





Wenzil K. Dolva Harry Huffman Marion R, Trabue 
Retailing Association President Head of NABTTI President of AACTE 


(See Association News on Page 258 of This Issue) 
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DICTABELT...exclusive with Dictaphone’s 
dictating miracle,the TIME-MASTER ! 


“Clear as F-M radio,” say executives and secre- 
taries who have heard the reproduction of the pure, 
new Dictabelt. 


Gone is the day of that costly secretarial com- 
plaint, “What did he SAY?” 


Every word you think out loud, or low, is cap- 
tured with such true-voice clarity that transcription 
—the real pay-off in dictation—is simpler, faster, 
letter-perfect. Clearly, the new Dictabelt opens up 
a new era in electronic recording on plastic. 


With this exclusive, SUPERIOR medium, you 
always have a fresh, pure recording surface. Nor- 





DICTAPHONE 


GREATEST NAME IN DICTATION 





IT’S 
— @ SAID— 
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mally, Dictabelt is transcribed and thrown away, but 
this unbreakable voice record is easily mailed or filed. 

Remember: 

Dictabelt’s many exclusive advantages are avail- 
able only with the Dictaphone TIME-MASTER, the 
dictating machine that’s making business history. 

The tremendous acceptance of this new and dif- 
ferent dictating machine has created an unprece- 
dented demand for TIME-MASTER-trained secre- 
taries. Point your graduates toward such a career by 
adding a course in TIME-MASTER transcription to 


your curriculum. 


SEND COUPON NOW! 














sii lms mg: cw gn omnes. ein mii ei: ei ma: ame Sly 
Dictaphone Corporation, Dept. JB 33 | 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. | 
I would like more information about the Dictaphone SCHOOL-RENTAL-AT- 

COST PLAN and the Business Practice Course. | 
Name | 
School. l 
Address | 
City & Zone State. | 
jms cee ee ee ee es ee ee ee ee ee ee 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 





NABTTI Elects 

New officers were elected at the meet- 
ing of the National Association of Busi- 
ness Teacher-Training Institutions at 
Chicago February 12-14. Harry Huffman 
of Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacks- 
burg, Virginia, was elected president; 
Lewis R. Toll, Illinois State University, 
Normal, Illinois, is the new vice-president ; 
and Donald Tate, Texas Technological 
College, Lubbock, Texas, was made sec- 
retary. Dorothy L. Travis, University of 
North Dakota, Grand Forks, North Da- 
kota and Milton C. Olson, State College 
for Teachers, Albany, New York, were 
elected board members. 

Consideration was given to changing the 
name of the organization to one of the 
three suggestions offered by the commit- 
tee which studied this matter for the past 
Teacher 


year. Their suggestions were: 
Education Division of the UBEA; Na- 
tional Business Teacher Education Asso- 


ciation; American Business Teacher Edu- 
cation Association. Objection to the orig- 
inal name has arisen in some quarters be- 
cause of its length and because of its in- 
consistency with the other divisions of 
UBEA, i. e. Administrators Division and 
Research Division. 

As those present could not agree on the 
wisdom of the proposed change, the com- 
mittee was instructed to study the ques- 
tion further this year. 

One of the significant meetings of the 
convention was held with the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation, As the moderator, Evan R. Col- 
lins, president, New York State College 
for Teachers, Albany, stated, the meeting 
was composed ninety-nine per cent of busi- 
ness educators; nevertheless, and as a re- 
sult of the meeting, a committee of busi- 
ness educators will present to the AACTE 
an outline of the peculiar and specific con- 
tribution business education can make to 
general education. This outline will be 
recorded in the report of their meeting. 


AACTE Officers 


At the recent convention of the Ameri- 
can Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education Herbert D. Welte, president of 
Teachers College of Connecticut, New 
3ritain, was named president-elect. He 
succeeds Marion R. Trabue, dean of the 
School of Education, Pennsylvania State 
College, who took office as president. Re- 
tiring president is Robert E. McConnell, 
president of Central Washington College 
of Education, Ellensburg. J. R. Rackley, 
dean of the College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, Norman, was elected 
to the executive committee, succeeding 
Laurence D. Haskew, dean of the College 
of Education, University of Texas, Aus- 
tin. 

In an address announcing his retirement, 
Charles W. Hunt of Oneonta, New York, 
who has been secretary-treasurer of the 
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Association since 1928, termed “more ex- 
tensive training for teachers in the public 
schools” as one of the most significant 
developments in teacher education in the 
past quarter of a century. He will be suc- 
ceeded by Edward C. Pomeroy, who has 
been associate secretary of the association 
since 1951. Dr. Pomeroy was formerly as- 
sistant to the general secretary of Teachers 
College at Columbia University. 

The AACTE, a department of the Na- 
tional Education Association, is a national 
organization for the improvement of 
teacher education and acts as an accredit- 
ing agency for its member _ institutions. 
Those attending the convention included 
presidents, deans, and professors of teach- 
ers colleges and university schools of edu- 
cation. 


Dolva Re-Elected Head of 
Retailing Association 

At its January meeting the American 
Collegiate Retailing Association re-elected 
Wenzil K. Dolva president for the next 
year. Dr. Dolva is assistant dean of the 
School of Business and Public Adminis- 
tration and chairman of the Department of 
Retailing of Washington University, St. 
Louis, Missouri. John W. Wingate, 
School of Business Administration, College 
of the City of New York, was re-elected 
vice president and Alice G. Dorworth, De- 
partment of Business Administration, Mar- 
shall College, Huntington, West Virginia, 
was re-elected treasurer. The secretary for 
the next year is Louise Bernard, Rich- 
mond Professional Institute, College of 
William and Mary, Richmond, Virginia. 


Wilsing Heads Inland Empire Group 

Weston C. Wilsing, Eastern Washing- 
ton College of Education, Cheney, Wash- 
ington, elected vice president of the Inland 
Empire Business Education Association 
last April, is now head of this group. Allan 
L.. Knoll, elected president of the asso- 
ciation at the last meeting, recently ac- 
cepted a position in South High School, 
Omaha, Nebraska. When elected president 
of the Inland Empire Business Education 
Association, he was a teacher in the high 
school at Washtucna, Washington. Mr. 
Knoll taught for one summer at Central 
High School in Omaha before going to 
Washtucna. 


U. S. Council, International C. of C. 


The United States Council of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce has an- 
nounced its regular biennial Congress in 
Vienna, Austria, starting Monday May 18, 
for one week. The general theme is “World 
Trade is Everybody’s Business.” Seven- 
teen group meetings on all problems of in- 
ternational economic affairs are scheduled, 
together with five general meetings and 
two plenary sessions. 


—., 


Other Meetings During EBTA Convention 
The following events have been a rang 
by various groups for New York City 


the time of the Eastern Business 7 eacher: 
Association convention at Hotel Statler 
FRIDAY, APRIL 3 


8:00 a. m. 

Delta Pi Epsilon Breakfast, sponsored | 
Tau Chapter of Columbia Universin 
3reakfast will be held in the Committ 
Room of the Y.M.C.A., in the Pennsylvanj 
Station (4th floor, 8th Avenue side, elev; 
tor E.) Reservations may be made wit! 
Professor Kathryn Bell, School of Con 
merce, New York University, New Yort 
City. 

Regional Breakfast, National 
tion and Council of Business Schools. 

12:30 p.m. 

Rider College Luncheon. 
may be made by writing to C. A. McKin- 
ney, Dean, School of Education, Rider 
College, Trenton 9, New Jersey. 

2:00 p.m. to 4 p.m. 

New York University Tea. 


4 a, 
ASSocia- 


Reservations 


SATURDAY, APRIL 4 
8:00 am. 

Teachers College, Columbia Universit 
Breakfast. Reservations may be made wit! 
Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers College 
Columbia University, New York. 


ABWA Regional Meetings 

Plans have been made for some inter: 
esting regional meetings of the Ameri- 
can Business Writing Association. — The 
Western members will meet in Long 
3each, California, March 30. Erwin Keith- 
ley, vice president West, will be in charg 
of this meeting. 

The Southwestern regional meeting wil 
be held at the Hotel Adolphus, Dallas 
Texas, April 3-4, with Jessamon Dawe 
University of Texas, in charge. 

Southeastern members will meet in At 
lanta, Georgia, and an April 18 date ha‘ 
been tentatively set. J. H. Menning, Uni- 
versity of Alabama, will be in charge 0! 
this meeting. 

The Midwest regional meeting will be 
held in the new Kellogg Center of Michi- 
gan State College, East Lansing, May 2 
C. W. Wilkinson, vice president Midwest 
is planning the program. 

May 2 has been tentatively set as. the 
date for the Eastern meeting in Boston 
Massachusetts. Everett C. Marston, North: 
astern University, has provisionally ac 
cepted the chairmanship of this meeting. 


School Secretaries 


The annual convention of the Nationa 
Association of School Secretaries is sched: 
uled for July 24-26 and will be held @ 
Denver, Colorado. This group is a depart: 
ment of the National Education Associa 
tion and its membership is made up of set- 
retarial and clerical workers in schools 
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OF 


INTEREST 





Alber’ E. Bullock Honored 


Albert E. Bullock, principal of Metro- 
politan: High School in Los Angeles, Cali- 
forni:, from 1936 until his retirement in 


June, 1950, has been honored through the 
ledicution in his name of a building on 
the campus of Los Angeles Metropolitan 
Junior College. Albert E. Bullock Hall 
was recently dedicated, with John N. Given 
of Los Angeles, director of Metropolitan 
Junior College, as chairman of the dedi- 
cation services. 

Mr. Bullock first became associated with 
the Los Angeles City School System in 
1921. For six years he was supervisor of 
the commercial department and then head 
supervisor at Franklin High School. Later 
he became director of the Commercial 
Education Division of the Los Angeles 
City Schools. He was made principal of 
Metropolitan High School in November, 
1936. 

Mr. Bullock received his A.B. and A.M. 
degrees from the University of Southern 
California and the LL.B. degree from the 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


Homer Smith ito Ditto, Inc. 


Homer B. Smith, a former business 
teacher, has been appointed Sales Educa- 
tion Director of Ditto, Incorporated, Chi- 
cago manufacturer of duplicating machines 
and supplies. 

In this newly created position, he will 
be responsible for the preparation of sales 
educational material for Ditto’s own sales 
force, for the various Ditto dealers 
throughout the country, and for the school 
field. 

Mr. Smith has a seasoned background 
in otfce management, school, and_ office 
equipment dealer problems. He spent sev- 
eral years teaching office practice and 
journalistic subjects in numerous schools 
throughout the state of Indiana, and 
served as an instructor in business educa- 
tion at Indiana University previous to his 
entry into the industrial field. 

Before joining the Ditto organization, 
Mr. Smith held a similar title with the 
National Stationery and Office Equipment 
Association in Washington, D. C. where 
he developed their present sales training 
courses for office supply and equipment 
dealers throughout the country. 


Mrs. Eldridge Joins Staff of 
Linton Publishing Company 


Florence B. Eldridge has been made 
Eastern representative of the Linton Pub- 
lishing Company of Reno, Nevada, with 
headquarters in the St. Moritz Hotel, New 
York City. She is in charge of sales, 
teacher training and promotion in_ this 
area for Linton Shorthand. 

Mrs. Eldridge is well known in the busi- 
ness education field as a former business 
teacher and as co-author of commercial 
texts with her husband, E, H. Eldridge. 
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New Appointment for Joseph Gruber 

Joseph Gruber, formerly head of the 
Accounting and Business Practice Depart- 
ment of the Central Commercial High 
School, New York City, has been made 
Acting Director of Business Education for 
the New York City Schools. 

Mr. Gruber is past president the 
Commercial Education Association of New 
York City and Vicinity and is former vice 
president of the Eastern Business Teach- 
ers Association. He was editor of the 
CEA Yearbook on “Problems in Busi- 
ness Education,” associate editor of The 
Commercial Educator, and has written ar- 
ticles for other publications in the field of 
business and business education. He was 
a member of the committee which recently 
completed a survey of business education 
in the New York City Schools. 

In his new assignment, Mr. Gruber will 
fill the vacancy created by the retirement 
of Nathaniel Altholz, former New York 
City Director of Business Education. 

Mr. Gruber received his Bachelor of 
3usiness Administration degree and_ his 
Master of Business Administration degree 
from St. John’s University, Brooklyn, 
New York, and is a candidate for the Doc- 


ot 


tor of Education degree at New York Uni-’ 


versity. 


Art Typing Contest 


Julius Nelson, sponsor of the Annual 
Art Typing Contest, has announced the 
rules for the fifteenth contest. The rules 
and a complete list of prizes may be ob- 
tained by writing Mr. Nelson at 4006 Car- 
lisle Avenue, Baltimore 16, Maryland. 

The announcement states that any num- 
ber of entries may be submitted and that 
the deadline is May 1, 1953. There is no 
restriction as to the make of typewriter, 
color of ribbon or carbon, type of design, 
or size of paper. 

Some of the entries submitted in this 
contest will be printed in this magazine. 
Entries submitted in the fourteenth contest 
have been appearing in current issues of 
the JOURNAL. 





RECENT DEATHS 





Willard F. Elliott, president of the 
Elliott Business Colleges in Texas, died 
in November of a heart attack. 


Nettie M. Huff, owner and founder of 
the Huff Business College, Kansas City, 
Missouri, died in January. 


Simon M. Hunn, head of the Com- 
mercial Department at the John Bar- 
tram High School, Philadelphia, since 
1939, died in December. 


Freeman P. Taylor, founder of the 
Taylor School, Philadelphia, died at his 
home in Florida, where he had lived 
since his retirement some years ago. 


House Wins DPE Contest 

Forest W. House, University of Nebras- 
ka, Lincoln, was declared the winner of the 
Twelfth Annual Delta Pi Epsilon Re- 
search Award by H. G. Enterline, chair- 
man of the Research Award Committee, at 
the annual Delta Pi Epsilon Banquet, held 
at the Congress Hotel in Chicago on De- 
cember 29, 1952. The title of Dr. House’s 
study, a Ph. D. thesis completed at Ohio 
State University, is “Factors Affecting 
Student Achievement in Beginning Book- 
keeping in the High School.” The winning 
study will be published by the Department 
of Business Education of Oklahoma A. & 
M. College. 

At the Delta Pi Epsilon 
nouncement was also made of two addi- 
tional studies which represent outstanding 
contributions to the field of business educa- 
tion: “Promotion Policies and Job Se- 
quences for Office Workers in Selected 
Types of Business,” a Ph. D. thesis com- 
pleted at the University of Pittsburgh, by 
Theodore Woodward, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennes- 
see; and “The Relationship Between the 
Problems of Beginning Business Educa- 
tion Teachers and Their Experiences in 
General and Special Methods Courses,” 
an Ed, D. thesis completed at Indiana Uni- 
versity, by James T. Blanford, Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls. 

The judges for the Twelfth Annual 
Delta Pi Epsilon Research Award Con- 
test were: Ann Brewington, University of 
Chicago; Jessie Graham, supervisor of 
Business Education, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia; and Robert A. Lowry, Oklahoma 
A. and M. College, Stillwater. 


Janquet an- 


Textile Course Announced 

The United States 
Inc., has announced the annual summer 
refresher course in textiles and testing 
techniques which will be conducted dur- 
ing the second half of the Teachers’ Col- 
lege Summer Session, Columbia Univer- 
sity, July 27 to August 14. The course 
will be held at the United States Testing 
Company’s main laboratories in Hoboken. 

This comprehensive three-week course 
is open to representatives in the field of 
home economics, education, retailing and 
others who have had some elementary tex- 
tile training. Through lectures, demonstra- 
tions, and practice sessions, students will 
cover all phases of analyses on textiles and 
related merchandise, identification of fibers, 
chemistry, detergency and research. Spe- 
cial emphasis will be given to the various 
textile processing and finishing techniques. 
Field trips are scheduled during the course 
to supplement the class work. 


Testing Company, 


Complete information about the course 
may be obtained by writing to Miss Doro- 
thy McDonald, Director, Consumer Serv- 
ice Division, United States Testing Com- 
pany, Inc., 1415 Park Avenue, Hoboken, 
New Jersey. 
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A flexible full-year program 
has been developed from a 
million-copy classic! 


BUSINESS - ENGLISH 
LETTER ‘WRITING 


by Hagar, Stewart, and Hutchinson 


One million copies of the previous editions of The English of 
Business have helped students to a functional command of 
spoken and written English. In its new edition, entitled Business 
English and Letter Writing, the program has been modernized 
and broadened in teaching philosophy. More-than-ample ma- 
terial has been included for a rewarding and lively full-year 
course. 


100 per cent vocational . . . it empha- 
sizes correct speech as well as correct 
business writing. 


Complete new section for the second 
semester teaches the writing techniques 
that reflect the best in modern business 
practice. 


A workbook will be available. 


Write your nearest Gregg office 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


New York 36...... 500 W. Qtad St. Dollies 2............5.¢ 501 Elm St. 
Chicago 6....... Ill N. Canal St. Toronto 4........ 253 Spadina Rd. 
San Francisco 4........ 68 Post St. London W. C. |....51 Russell Sa. 















The BEST of the OLD 


with 


The BEST of the NEW 
—— NEW 6th EDITION 


20TH CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING 


By Lessenberry, Crawford 


Yes, 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Sixth Edition, is full of many 
surprises for you. You will like the simpler lesson plan in each indi- 
vidual lesson. You will also like the skill pattern. This pattern pro- 
duces amazing results, It enables the student to reach out into new 
areas on new materials and to strive for higher rates of speed without 
worrying about accuracy. He then drops back to a slightly slower speed 
and consolidates his new skill on a more sustained basis and then 
strives for accuracy with the aid of special techniques. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING co. 


(Specialists in Busi and E 
Cincinnati 2 Chicago 5 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 





Dallas 2 
San Francisco 3 



















THE EXHIBIT 


AT NEW YORK CITY 


E. B. T. A. CONVENTION 


Hotel Statler 
April 2, 3 and 4 


The educational exhibit of textbooks, modern 
office appliances, furniture and school supplies will 
be an important feature of the New York conven- 
tion. Here the business teacher can get first hand 
knowledge of modern instructional materials, equip- 
ment and supplies, all assembled at one point. It is 


an educational service of great value. 


THE EXHIBITORS* 


R. C. Allen Business Machines, Inc. 
American Book Company 

Atlas Business Machines Corp. 
Bristol-Myers Company 

Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
A. B. Dick Company 

Dictaphone Corporation 

Ditto, Inc. 

Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 

The Esterbrook Pen Company 

Ginn and Company 

The Gray Manufacturing Company 
The Gregg Publishing Company 
Hy-Speed Longhand Publishing Co. 
Institute of Life Insurance 
International Business Machines Corp. 
Linton Publishing Company 
Marchant Calculating Machine Company 
Monroe Calculating Machine Company 
Olivetti Corp. of America 

Pitman Publishing Corporation 

Plus Computing Machines, Inc. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Remington Rand Inc. 

The H. M, Rowe Company 

Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. 

School Thrift, Inc. 

L. C. Smith @ Corona Typewriters 
The SoundScriber Corporation 
South-Western Publishing Co. 
Stenographic Machines, Inc. 
Underwood Corporation 


* Those who had reserved exhibit space up to the time this issue 
went to press. 


Plan your time at the E.B.T.A. Convention for a 
thorough inspection of the Exhibit. 
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sTS AND MEASUREMENTS IN BUSI- 
ras EDUCATION, by Matilde Hard- 
away and Thomas B. Maier, Cincin- 
nati: South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, 434 pp. $2.25. 

This second edition is a complete re- 
rganization of the original text. The steps 
in test construction have been enlarged 
wnsiderably. Perhaps the most significant 
i the added features is the organization 
{information concerning testing practices 
and procedures in each of the business sub- 
jet matter areas into separate complete 
chapters. Samples of tests in each of the 
sibjects are presented in the subject-matter 
chapters. 
The list of achievement tests in  busi- 
ness education has been brought up to date, 
ind, naturally, expanded in terms of the 
greater number of tests now available. A 
new chapter has been organized around vo- 
cational testing practices. There is also a 
new chapter on prognostic testing. 
Students who use this book will profit 
ty having had a previous course in educa- 
tional measurements or statistics, but the 
hook can be used efficiently without such 
background. Inasmuch as this is the only 
umplete text available on measurement in 
jusiness education, it is fortunate that the 
thors performed their task so well. Ob- 
viously, the book should be in the library 
f every alert business teacher and there 
should be several copies in the library of 
wery business teacher training institution. 


SALESMANSHIP, by Alfred Gross, New 
York: The Ronald Press Company, 562 
pp. $5.50. 

The practicing salesman and the sales- 
nan in college training will find this text 
seful. 

Treating the topic of salesmanship pro- 
iessionally, the book clearly distinguishes 
between the “order taker” and the success- 
iul salesman. It stresses the importance of 
intensively studying the market and _ help- 
ing customers to gain the greatest possible 
atisfaction from their purchases. It places 
the salesman in the marketing structure of 
our economy and shows how personal sell- 
ing should be integrated with the other 
branches of marketing, especially adver- 
ising, research, sales promotion, merchan- 
lising, and public relations. 

Problems, cases, and reading lists appear 
it the end of each chapter. There are 38 
‘ase studies to bring the business of sell- 
ing into the classroom. 

One section is devoted to “Keeping the 
Customer Sold and Improving Efficiency.” 
Dr. Gross has had varied sales experi- 
ence and while teaching at New York Uni- 
versity he has served as consultant for R. 
H. Macy & Co., National Association of 
Tobacco Distributors, and The Personnel 
Institute, Inc. 
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PROBLEMS IN RETAIL MERCHANDISING, 
4th Edition, by John W. Wingate, 
Elmer O. Schaller and Irving Golden- 
thal, New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
309 pp. $2.20. 

This popular problem book originally 
published in 1931 is in its fourth edition. 

Briefly, the changes are these: the topics 
now follow the arrangement of Techniques 
of Retail Merchandising, the theory of 
merchandising book; new problems have 
been added and old ones restated; basic 
problems are marked so that an elemen- 
tary course in merchandising will cover 
the fundamental processes; discussion 
questions have been added at the end of 
each sub-section; and there is increased 
emphasis on small-scale merchandising situ- 
ations. 

Four appendices have been included: Ap- 
pendix A—Special Phases of Profit Com- 
putations such as installment selling, leased 
departments, and cash discounts earned ; 
Appendix B—Special Phases of the Retail 
Method of Inventory; Appendix C—LIFO 
Method; Appendix D—Arithmetic Review. 

While this book has been prepared to 
accompany the theory text, it is complete 
in itself. 


MATHEMATICS OF RETAIL MERCHAN- 
DISING, Bernard P. Corbman, New 
York: The Ronald Press Company, 327 
pp. $3.50. 

This book was prepared to provide sim- 
ple explanations of the mathematics which 
underly the merchandising problems faced 
by the merchant, merchandising manager, 
buyer, and assistant buyer. It discusses 
markup, markdown, maintained markup, 
and gross margin; the retail method of 
inventory and its use for computation of 
profits; the calculation of stock turnover, 
capital turnover, and stock-sales ratios; 
the planning of sales, stocks, the merchan- 
dise plan, dollar and unit open-to-buy ; and 
the establishment of price lines and model 
stocks. 

The sequence of topics has been tested 
by classroom use and is believed to be ar- 
ranged in the order in which most students 
are psychologically prepared for the sub- 
iect matter. In addition, every effort has 
been made to simplify the learning proc- 
ess; illustrations are sometimes given piece- 
meal in order to avoid confusion in under- 
standing; numbers requiring difficult and 
tedious multiplications and divisions have 
been avoided. 

As this is a mathematics merchandising 
text, discussions of merchandising theory 
are limited to basic principles and defini- 
tions. 


{ 






OFFICE MANAGEMENT: Principles and 
Practices, 3d Edition, by John J. W. 
Neuner and Benjamin R. Haynes, Cin- 
cinnati: South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, 751 pp. $5.00. 


The new edition emphasizes the office 
manager’s responsibilities, duties, and 
knowledges. Major areas covered are: of- 
fice organization and management; the of- 
fice building and equipment; office person- 
nel and supervision; organizing, directing, 
and controlling office activities; and ex- 
ecutive control of office work. 

Many additional topics have been added, 
such as: The office building; color in the 
office; checklist of factors to consider in 
office planning; office machines (brought 
up to date, expanded, and presented in un- 
usually good detail) ; analysis of office jobs 
through job analysis, job classification, job 
description, and job specification; tests 
used in selecting office workers; dupli- 
cating work in the office, including a new 
section on collating; work simplification 
and procedure analysis. In addition, there 
has been a complete revision and amplifi- 
cation of office personnel problems. 

The book continues to be an outstanding 
example of collegiate textbook writing. 


MATHEMATICS FOR SUCCESS, by Mary 
A. Potter, A. Neitzel, D. Root, and F. 
Enright, Boston: Ginn and Company, 
439 pp. $2.68. 

The upper level of the junior high school 
or the first year of high school is the 
grade level for which this textbook has 
been written. It presents the mathematics 
of social situations and makes use of sim- 
ple algebraic and informal geometric con- 
cepts which are useful in ordinary adult 
lite. 

Decimals and percentage are carefully 
taught and opportunities for review are 
presented. There is a full chapter on the 
micrometer. 

More material is presented than some 
classes may cover, but this is all to the 
good as it allows for selection in terms 
of students’ interests. 


METHODS OF STATISTICAL ANALYSIS 
IN ECONOMICS AND BUSINESS, by 
Edward E. Lewis, Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 686 pp. $5.50. 
Planned for a first course in statistics, 

this textbook presents the basic procedures 

of statistical analysis without requiring 
more than a knowledge of the major arith- 
metic operations, and the most elementary 
algebra. 

The book emphasizes learning by doing. 

Each topic is given a brief treatment and 


(Continued on next page) 
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then followed by a set of exercises illus- 


trating the learnings to be acquired. The 


exercise material tries to minimize the 
effort involved in computation of detail. 
The major topics covered are: measures 
of distributions, such as averages and dis- 
persion; interpretation of statistical data; 
index numbers; time series, such as secu- 
lar trends, seasons, and cycles; and finally, 
and most significantly, the various major 
forms of correlation. 


DISPLAY FOR LEARNING, by Marjorie 
East, (edited by Edgar Dale), New 
York: The Dryden Press, 306 pp. $3.00. 
This book has been written for those 

teachers who believe in visual aids but have 
little or no faith in their ability to pro- 
duce visual materials and to use them in 
the classroom. There are simple instruc- 
tions for drawing stick figures, making 
models, mixing paste, and arranging a dis- 
play case, as well as many other helpful 
hints. 

The table of contents lists discussions on 
the theory, the materials, the design, and 
the mediums for display. The final chapter 
is set aside for display appraisal. 

If you have ever hesitated to mount a 
picture, to attempt a stick drawing, or to 
prepare the visual aids you believe would 
work, this book is for you. Its detailed 


descriptions of the preparation of visual 
aids will be extremely helpful. Students 
who have the ability but need the assis- 
tance the classroom teacher is unable to 
give will find this book interesting and use- 
ful. 

The author is anxious for the readers 
of this reference book to remember (1) 
“visual materials do not require a large 
budget and can usually be constructed or 
improvised from materials available to 
every teacher, and (2) that the teacher’s 
artistic skill or talent is much less impor- 
tant than her common sense, her alertness 
to new possibilities, and her sincere inter- 
est in helping children learn.” 


THE STOCK MARKET, Charles A. Dice 
and Wilford J. Eiteman, New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Publishing Com- 
pany, 460 pp. $6.00. 

This book presents the entire gamut of 
facts about stock exchanges with particu- 
lar emphasis upon the New York Stock 
Exchange. It is clearly a book for the col- 
lege senior or graduate student. It gives 
good explanations of such topics as aver- 
aging and pyramiding; cost, puts, spreads, 
and straddles; the technical position of the 
market; manipulation; stock price aver- 
ages; the Dow theory; methods of rating 
securities; analysis of securities; forecast- 
ing, etc. 





‘THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 233 





IT TAKES COURAGE TO ACCEPT CRITICISM* 


For some reason, chins seem connected 
with courage. You know how it is when 
you are mad or you are scared or your 
feelings are hurt. Someone comes along 
and says, “Take it on the chin” or “Keep 
your chin up.” They even tell me the rea- 
son the West Point and Annapolis cadet 
caps are visored so low is that it forces 
his chin high in order to see from under 
his cap. 

If chins are allied with courage, then 
chins and criticism also have a timely con- 
nection. We may be clever or dull; we 
may labor or do nothing; we may be high 
up in office or the humblest worker in the 
world—whatever and whoever we are, we 
are going to get criticism—whether we 
like to or not. The important thing is, can 
we accept the criticism and keep our chins 
up. If we can listen to others pick flaws 
in our work or ourselves, and, instead of 
feeling annoyed, can make such criticism 
serve to show us our Achilles’ heel, then 
we are putting adverse comment to work 
for us. 

Those of us who have someone to ana- 
lyse what we have done and then show 
* Reprinted from The Office Economist published 


by the Art Metal Construction Company, and 
writter by Grace Stephens. 
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where we could do a better piece of work 
are in luck. 

It is said that every business fears the 
customer who, when dissatisfied, says 
nothing—who simply walks out and never 
comes back. It is the person who storms 
and fusses about anything that’s wrong 
who is the real friend to that business. It 
is through his criticism that the firm learns 
its weak points. 

If that is true of business firms, isn’t it 
equally true of individual members of 
firms? The employer who criticizes and 
points out flaws in the work done is the 
employer who is out to help those who 
work for him. It must be a satisfying 
thing for him to find a man or woman in 
his employ who, when a mistake is made, 
really wants to know about it and fur- 
thermore wants to do something about it. 

Praise is grand stuff—no denying that 
—and it’s a fine tonic in small doses. But 
then so is arsenic excellent in small doses. 
Overdoses of either of the aforementioned 
can easily prove fatal. Let’s remember 
for our comfort that, when something we 
do is torn to bits instead of lauded, some- 
one must think we are worth the effort 
or he wouldn’t take the trouble to com- 
ment. 
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to erase pencil, ink 
and typewriter errors 
with this wood-encased, 
pencil-shaped eraser. 


with- teachers whose — 
job it is to train students — 
to turn out clean origi- 
nals and neat carbons. 





CE) V.S.A.7099 












erasing problems—a — 
single letter or a word 
—without digging into 
the paper. Leaves no . 
“ghosts”. 
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Easily sharpened by 
penknife or mechanical 
sharpener. 


AWFaser &RASER 


Look for the EraserStik 
trademark. It isn’t an 
ORIGINAL EraserStik un- 
less it has the EraserStik 
fame on it. 


FREE SAMPLES TO 
TEACHERS for class dem- 
onstration purposes. 
Please write on your 
school letterhead, 





AWFAaBER ErasSERSTIK & 














7099 > | 
7099B with brush | 





PENCIL COMPANY, INC, NEWARK 4, N. J. 
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_.. use the 


Mot Ateanced : 


All Electric Typewriter 
ever built 





All eyes are on this 
exciting, fast-writing, 


UNDERWOOD ALL ELECTRIC! 


Most Atheanced Design and Style 


more beautiful than ever... 
perfect in every way! 





Mest Athanced Margin Set 


electrically ...from the keyboard. 
What a convenience! 





Mest Ahanced Keyboard 


5 

scientifically designed jg 
to minimize ¢ 

finger reach! g\ 







Most Aheanced Key Tops 


. new... Finger-Flite 
... for comfort, speed, 
and smooth, 

s-m-o-o-t-h touch! 
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| Mest Ahanced 


Seales and Indicator 
... for instant paper 
centering, heading 
centering and 
carriage positioning. 


Me Atanced 


Functional Keys 
... color-controlled 
... for ease and 
accuracy. 

A big advantage! 








Underwood ~/4iecénc Typewriter. 
















And it’s More Beautiful 
than ever! 
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ys 
Yes, Underwood leads again! 


Leads in all the basic features that en- 
courage speed, accuracy and ease of typ- 
ing! Leads in bringing you the Most 
Advanced All Electric Typewriter ever 
built! 

Get a demonstration from your local 
Underwood representative .. . and see 
for yourself! 


Underwood Corporation 
Typewriters .. . Adding Machines ... 
Accounting Machines ... Carbon 
Paper ... Ribbons 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Toronto 1, Canada 


One Park Avenue 


Underwood Limited 


Sales and Service Everywhere 


Copyright—Underwood Corporation 

















. . made by the Typewriter Leader of the World 


Salional presents the first and only 
JIVE KEYBOARD 


rokefe tate Maalekaallit= 


Now—for the first time—you can add and list without 
depressing a motor bar! On this remarkable National 
every amount key is its own motor har, because every 
key is electrified! 

Simply press the keys you want to add—the machine 
does it instantly! Your hand need never leave the “Live” 
Keyboard when adding amounts. You save up to 50% 
hand motion. 

National’s “feather-touch” action makes it easier than 
ever to press two or more keys at once—more time- 
saving! All ciphers print automatically—still more time 
saved! Operators love it—they do their work with so 
much less time and effort. 

Printed words cannot explain all the advantages of 
this “Live” Keyboard. See a demonstration today! 


“Live” Keyboard is 

combined with 8 other 
time-saving features 
found only on National: 


Automatic Clear Signal @ Sub- 
tractions in red @ Automatic 
Credit Balance ® Automatic 
space-up of tape when total 
prints @ Large Answer Dials 
@ Easy-touch Key Action ®@ 
Full-Visible Keyboard @ 
Rugged-Duty Construction. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, payvron 9, on10 


SE eatin 


Sel OA ai = ere) te! Bi 


For demonstration phone the nearest 
National office or National dealer. 


ADDING MACHINES « CASH REGISTERS 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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